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Mr. H. MicHELL WHITLEY, the honorary 
secretary of the Sussex Archeological Society, 
has issued a circular on the subject of estab- 
lishing a Record Society for the cuunty. 
There are stores of county, ecclesiastical, 
borough, and parochial documents which 
are at present practically inaccessible, but 
which would, if printed, be of great value 
for students of the history of Sussex. The 
Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
and other depositories are also rich in docu- 
ments relating to the county, which can only 
be studied by skilled experts. The annual 
subscription will be £1 1s., and it is 
hoped a sufficient number of subscribers 
will signify their intention to support the 
project, and so enable the county of 
Sussex to imitate the example already set 
with excellent results by Yorkshire, Somerset, 
and other counties. Sussex antiquaries 
should find but little difficulty in establish- 
ing such a Society. 


Month. 


te 
A new departure will be taken by the 
National Trust this coming winter in the 
shape of a series of lectures by the secretary, 
Mr. Hugh Blakiston, B.A., before various 
antiquarian, archeological, and field clubs, in 
furtherance of the scheme for the affiliation 
of such bodies to the Trust. It is felt that 
by interesting local associations in the work 
of preserving places of historic interest or 
natural beauty, a closer and more systematic 
watch will be kept on places of this descrip- 
tion, and early information given to the Trust 
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of any case in which its intervention might 
be profitable. ‘The latest body to affiliate 
itself is the Pembrokeshire Association for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, while 
several others are now considering the pro- 
posal, including the Birmingham Natural 
History Society, the Birmingham Institute 
Archeological Society, and the North 
Staffordshire Field Club. Mr. Blakiston, 
in his lectures, will deal with such topics as 
the measures taken to preserve ancient 
monuments in this and other countries ; the 
properties which the National Trust has 
already acquired; and possible develop- 
ments of its work. 


A contemporary publishes a story of a little 
street arab, who was sent by an East End 
church to St. Albans for a “ fortnight in the 
country,” and afterwards wrote an erudite 
monograph on the famous Abbey for his 
parish magazine, in which he remarked: 
“This here Abbey was built by a rich 
Roman nobleman called Lord Grim Fault, 
who came over to England along with Julus 
Cesar. I know this is true, because I seen 
the Roman bricks in the walls.” 
‘le 

A correspondent writes: “Has any com- 
petent architect gone fully into the origin 
of ‘Lych-Gates’? Of course, their form, 
construction, and use, are matters of 
common knowledge; but how did they 
arise? To me it seems probable that they 
represent transported church porches; cer- 
tainly this is their aspect. 

“ The arrangement of sections in Harvey’s 
‘Synagogue’ points to this result; thus we 
have the churchyard, the church stile, the 
church gate (read lych-gate), the church 
walls, the church, the church porch. Here 
we may reason that, whereas the porch might 
accommodate the corpse for interment, yet 
the so-called church-, or lych-gate, supersedes 
the porch, perhaps to avoid crowding, and 
certainly to afford scope for a procession to 
the grave, without any necessary service i 
the church. It is a question of usage, with 
added ceremonial in later times.” 


The first instalment, says the Atheneum, 

has been published of the “ Inschriften von 

Magnesia,” edited by the philologist Otto 
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Kern, who laboured at Karl Humann’s side 
upon the excavations at Magnesia on the 
Meander, where Themistocles died. He 
supplies an introduction, a history of the 
writing on stone in Magnesia, and about 
400 inscriptions. The greatest historical 
importance belongs to the seventy - two 
“documents in stone” which were origin- 
ally chiselled on the walls in the Magnesian 
market-place. These were found lying about 
in a scattered condition, but were easily 
brought into such order that their connection 
is Clearly discernible. Some of the originals 
are already in Berlin, and will be exhibited 
in the Pergamum Museum. The earliest of 
these documents mentions the foundation of 
a cult of Artemis in the year 220 B.c, and 
records that fourteen years later a common 
festival in honour of the goddess was cele- 
brated by all the states of Greece, and that 
the temple built by the architect Hermo- 
genes of Alabanda was consecrated. Other 
inscriptions immortalize the answers given 
by princes and states invited to the great 
festival. Thus there are “letters” fromm 
Ptolemy IV., from Antiochus III., and 
resolutions from the Epirots, Achzans, 
Cretes, and other folk. 
og 

The committee in charge of the Scottish 
History and Archzology Department of the 
International Exhibition, to be held next 
year in Glasgow, have issued a prospectus 
calling attention to the subjects which will 
be embraced in the department, and request- 
ing contributions. These will comprise (1) 
a general collection illustrative of the country 
and people of Scotland in pre-historic as well 
as historic times, and (2) special collections 
illustrative of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, the Borders, the Covenanting 
period, Old Glasgow—the place and the 
people—life in other Scottish burghs. The 
collections will be housed in a portion of 
the buildings now in course of construction 
by the Corporation for the purpose of being 
used as a permanent art gallery and museum. 
The structure will be isolated and fireproof, 
lighted throughout by electricity, and guarded 
day and night, so that lenders may rely upon 
the perfect safety of any objects of arche- 
ological and historical interest which may be 
sent for exhibition. 
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“The unrelenting hand of Time,” says the 
City Press, “spares neither things animate 
nor things inanimate, but ravages all with a 
perfect impartiality. Even the solidity of 
the old London Wall is not proof against 
its assaults, and the portions of the wall 
still remaining have to be examined from 
time to time in order that they may be 
preserved among the relics of the City’s 
antiquity. A recent examination of the 
bastion of London Wall, standing in the 
precincts of St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, 
showed an immediate necessity for shoring 
it up, for it was discovered that the masonry 
was rapidly crumbling for want of support. 
The work is now in progress, and the result 
will be to give the bastion another tenure 
of life. This is not the first time that the 
bastion has been attended to in this manner. 
Many years ago, for instance, it was shored 
up with bricks, which, by the way, are 
already showing signs of decay.” 


Mr. Thomas May, a well-known local anti- 
quary, reports the discovery of a Roman 
potter’s kiln and a large deposit of potter's 
waste, in a sand-pit at Stockton Heath, near 
Warrington, during the last week in July. 
Two days were occupied in uncovering and 
clearing the flues and chamber, which were 
completely choked with hard sediment. The 
walls of the latter were traced by means of 
their buff fire-clay lining, the inside of the 
fireplace in particular being vitrified by long 
exposure to intense heat. 

“The whole structure,” says Mr. May, 
“ fire-holes (prefurnium), kiln-floor, and oven 
(fornax), is built up of well-puddled red clay, 
moulded into the proper shape, and then, 
by the application of fire internally and ex- 
ternally, burnt into an intensely hard, solid 
mass. Though it measures about 10 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and 2 feet 6 inches deep, 
and was originally divided into four or five 
separate compartments, yet the walls are 
continuous, ani shaped out of one unbroken 
piece of red terra-cotta. There are three 
separate fire-holes, which unite together at the 
back to form a sort of dome or reverberator, 
the original length of the fireplaces being 
about 4 feet, but the front has been broken 
down in excavating for about half that length. 
At the top of the fire-dome there are two 
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holes, 3 inches wide and 1 foot apart, for 
conveying the heat up through the floor of 
the kiln into the drying or annealing stove, 
or kiln proper, the sides and roof of which 
have entirely disappeared. Only a single 
worked stone, measuring 12 by 10 by 3 
inches, belonging to the upper portion of 
the kiln, above the level of the perforated 
floor, was discovered during the excavations. 

“The length of the kiln and of the fire- 
holes lies nearly due east and west ; and at 
the south-west angle, at the end opposite to 
the fire-holes, there was a globular over- 
arched oven, nearly 3 feet in diameter, and 
20 inches deep, lined throughout with red 
terra-cotta, backed by about a foot of well- 
puddled red clay in a plastic condition in 
order to retain the heat. The over-arched 
cover had partly collapsed, the interior being 
filled with broken fragments of pottery mixed 
with black earth. <A flue from the back of 
the fireplace led into a compartment of some 
kind adjoining the oven, but the walls could 
not be traced, and the whole rear portion 
of the kiln was choked with broken pottery, 
mixed with clay and charcoal, in a very com- 
pact state to a depth of at least 2 feet below 
an equal depth of ordinary soil. 

“Not the least interesting portion of the 
find was a dense mass of potter’s waste, 
mixed with soft clay and charcoal, at a 
distance of 4 to 6 feet east from the fire- 
holes and about 3 feet below the sod. The 
whole mass was about 5 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and 2 feet 6 inches deep, and it in- 
cluded fragments of urnz (jars), mortaria or 
pelves (mortars), patellze (dishes), ampullze 
(water-bottles), urcei (pitchers), etc., in com- 
mon soft red and black or smoke-tinted 
(Upchurch) ware, and a few pieces of grey 
and indented ware. Many of the largest of 
these fragments have been preserved, and 
will probably be exhibited separately as 
specimens of local manufacture in the 
Warrington Museum, along with drawings 
and photographs of the kiln and its sur- 
roundings.” 


All bibliographers will have noted with regret 
the death of Mr. Henry Spencer Ashbee, 
which took place on July 29 at Hawkhurst, 
Kent. His reprints of scarce pieces of early 
English literature, issued many years ago, are 


known to students ; but it was as a Spanish 
scholar, and, above all, as a lover of Cervantes 
and collector of Don Quixote literature and 
illustrations, that Mr. Ashbee was best known. 
His collection of illustrations of Cervantes’ 
great romance was unrivalled ; and his /ono- 
graphy of Don Quixote (1605-1895), which 
was issued by the Bibliographical Society as 
one of their “ Illustrated Monographs” a 
year or two ago, is a monument of research 
and special knowledge. It is, perhaps, the 
most valuable book issued by a society which 
has done much good work. More recently 
Mr. Ashbee read before the same society a 
specialized paper on “Don Quixote and 
British Art.” 


e+ ¢ ¢ 
The July excursion of the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society included a visit to 
the quaint old market town of Pontefract, 
and to the church at Birkin. Birkin Church 
is perhaps the finest example of a Norman 
building of its own scale which survives in 
this country. Its distinctive feature is its 
retention of the semicircular apse at the east 
end of the chancel. Though this feature 
must once have been very familiar in England 
—for the Normans adopted the apsidal 
termination to their churches far more fre- 
quently than the square east end—in later 
times in England the apse was almost in- 
variably destroyed and the chancel rebuilt. 
A late Decorated aisle was added on the 
south side of the church at the end of the 
fourteenth century, into the wall of which 
the Norman doorway was rebuilt. ‘This fine 
doorway remains in almost as fine condition 
to-day as when the Norman masons first 
carved the very elaborate medallions, beak- 
heads, and zig-zag ornaments with which it 
is profusely adorned. In the church is a 
remarkable effigy upon a tomb. It is that 
of a recumbent figure, cross-legged, but un- 
armed, with the hands closed in prayer, 
bare-headed, and habited in a loose robe, 
bearing no insignia of rank or order, and 
tempting the suspicion that it is a penitential 
garment. ‘This figure has been supposed, 
with much probability, to be that of some 
noble brother of the Preceptory of Knights 
Templars at Templehurst. The members of 
the same society made a four days’ tour, early 
in August, in the Lake Country, under the 
2K 2 
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leadership of Mr. J. A. Clapham ; but the 
wet weather rather spoilt the pleasure of 
the party. 


In the volume of indexes to Zhe Life and 
Times of Anthony Wood, Antiquary, of Oxford, 
1632-1695, described by Himself, recently 
printed for the Oxford Historical Society, Mr. 
Andrew Clark gives some interesting notes on 
the personality of the antiquary. ‘There is 
an impression,” he says, “that Wood was a 
persistent gossip, prying into all matters, and 
constantly and carefully making notes of 
them. This conception comes mainly from 
the apocryphal stories collected in the next 
generation by Thomas Hearne and Richard 
Rawlinson. It is in absolute contradiction to 
the picture we derive from his own scattered 
notices of his way of life. In these we find, 
it is true, a few malicious personal reflections, 
which, as it happens, we can generally trace 
to the ill-natured tattle of ‘clubmen’ at cook- 
shop or tavern. For the most part, however, 
we have to picture Wood as a recluse, with 
no personal intimacies, cut off from general 
conversation by his deafness, occupied chiefly 
in perusing book-catalogues and making notes 
of title-pages, sending out broadcast letters 
of inquiry about dates of ecclesiastical pro- 
motions and burials, and, even in Oxford 
itself, dependent for his information on papers 
of queries left at men’s rooms.” 
te 

At a recent meeting of the Hull Scientific 
Club, Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., exhibited a 
document of considerable local interest which 
he had recently discovered. This was a 
receipt for £4 6s. 8d. for the tithe corn of 
Anlaby and Wolferton, paid by John Eland, 
of Hull, written and signed by Robert 
Colynson, the last Prior of Haltemprice. It 
is dated February 5, 1535 or 1536. It is 
believed to be the only document in existence 
relating to Haltemprice Priory. 


¢ + & 
The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
has issued a very attractive and profusely 
illustrated programme of the excursions which 
were to be made in connection with the 
Munster meeting of the society, for the season 
of 1900, at Lisdoonvarna, County Clare. 
The programme, which is prepared with the 
thoroughness characteristic of the society’s 


publications, and which abounds with ex- 
cellent illustrations, reflects the greatest credit 
upon its compilers, Mr. T. Johnson Westropp, 
M.A., M.R.I.A., and Mr. Robert Cochrane, 
F.S.A., the indefatigable hon. secretary of the 
society. 


¢ kek & 
Mr. A. Hall, writing from Highbury, says: 
“Reading the description of .a bronze axe 
found at Hull” (avfe, p. 246), “‘which appears 
to have been of French origin, we are re- 
minded that Petuaria, a city of the Parisii, 
was somewhere near Hull, the site of which 
is not fully identified. This seems to point 
to a migration of Gauls from Lutetia, Civitas 
Parisiorum, now Paris, the capital of modern 
France. ‘The wolds of Yorkshire have pre- 
served some specimens of the Gaulish war 
chariot, which again points to a valid identi- 
fication of these two peoples named Parisii.” 


&¢ 
Mr.-W. A. Russell writes to the Zimes ot 
July 20 from 17, Marlborough Road, Brad- 
ford: ‘‘I desire to call public attention to 
an act of vandalism. Quarrying in the ruins 
of our abbeys is not, as might have been 
supposed, a thing of the past. On Monday 
I visited Byland Abbey, near Coxwold, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire (once the 
home of Tristram Shandy). Byland, which 
is the largest original Cistercian house in 
England, is in a very neglected condition ; 
the outside walls, which show some beautiful 
features of design, are still standing, but the 
interior is filled with mounds of ruins. These 
mounds have quite recently been opened, but 
not for purposes of research. A mason’s shed 
has been erected against the wall of the north 
transept for the ‘dressing’ of the stones, which 
—if any other testimony than the mason’s 
shed were necessary—are, on the authority 
of the nearest neighbour to the abbey, to be 
used for building purposes. The excavations 
have disclosed beautiful and very complete 
sections of shafts, as well as carved capitals 
and pillar bases, etc. The idea of these 
being reduced from beautiful examples of 
Early English carving to mere square blocks 
of building stone is too dreadful to contem- 
plate, and it is to be hoped that all societies 
and others who take an interest in the pre- 
servation of our ancient buildings will raise 
an emphatic protest against this spoliation 
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of a fine old ruin.” We hope that the 
Yorkshire societies will take speedy and 
effective action. 


&  t 

A newly-revised Oxford edition of the Jmita- 
tion of Christ will be published shortly, 
possessing the following new features: (1) The 
translation is absolutely faithful to the original 
Latin of Thomas 4 Kempis: no word or 
phrase has been altered in the interests of 
any school or party; (2) the traditional 
arrangement into verses, which rested on no 
authority whatsoever, and dated only from 
the seventeenth century, has been abandoned 
in favour of an arrangement according to the 
original paragraphs of the MS. of Thomas a 
Kempis, as distinguished in Hirsche’s edition ; 
(3) all direct quotations from Holy Scripture 
are printed in italics : marginal references are 
given not only for these, but for all allusions 
to, or indirect quotations from, the Bible ; 
(4) the traditional index of subjects printed 
with some editions, which was very imperfect, 
has been much enlarged, and will be found 
extremely useful ; (5) indexes have also been 
added of direct Scriptural quotations, and of 
quotations from other works than the Bible. 


Messrs. James Hedderwick and Sons, of 
Glasgow, announce for early publication a 
new work by Mr. Thomas Lennox Watson, 
F.R.1.B.A., entitled Zhe Double Choir of 
Glasgow Cathedral; a Study of Rib-vaulting. 
It will be issued in demy quarto, with about 
seventy-eight illustrations, including three 
coloured diagrams of the vaulting, at the 
price of 25s. net. 


The annual excursion of the Surrey Archz- 
ological Society took place in July, when 
Ockham, Ripley, Send, and Sutton Place 
were visited. At Send the ancient church 
was described by Mr. P. M. Johnston. He 
said the church was mentioned in Domesday 
Book about 1086. It was probably built 
upon the site of the present one, and was 
perhaps of timber. There was not a single 
stone in the present building which could be 
dated back to the Norman times in which 
the Domesday Book was compiled. The 
earliest portion of the church was the chancel, 
which represented the width of the whole of 
the original building. The nave was built in 


the fifteenth century, the walls being pushed 
out and not built anew. The rood screen 
was a fairly perfect specimen, and the greater 
part of the tracery-work was original. The 
small windows on either side of the nave 
used to light the little chantries, which were 
formed in the fifteenth century, when the 
nave was widened. ‘The seats were for the 
most part original fifteenth-century work ; 
the porch and the inner door, which had on 
it ironwork, were of the same date. In the 
large hall of Sutton Place Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, M.A., gave an interesting account 
and history of the house, in which he and 
his family have resided for the last twenty- 
five years. 


Several important provincial archeological 
societies have been holding their annual 
meetings. That of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society at Bath extended 
over two days. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings the Rev. W. Bazeley gave an account 
of recent excavations at Hayles Abbey. 
During the present year they had opened up 
the east end of the great church, and had 
found a very beautiful apse, with five polygonal 
chapels and two semicircular ambulatories. 
In the centre of this chapel they had found 
the base of the shrine of the Holy Blood of 
Hayles—a most interesting discovery. Since 
that they had excavated the presbytery, where 
they had made many discoveries of interesting 
tiles; and, above all, they had come across 
the remains of a magnificent tomb, supposed 
to be the tomb of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
with a part of his effigy and that of his wife. 
They had now got as far as the monks’ choir, 
and they might excavate the nave. The 
fifty-second annual meeting of the Somerset 
Archeological and Natural History Society 
took place at Dulverton on July 24, 25, 
and 26, under the presidency of Sir C. T. 
Dyke Acland, Bart.; while the members of 
the Kent Archzological Society held their 
annual gathering at the same time in the 
Isle of Thanet. We regret that we have not 
the space in which to report the proceedings 


in detail. 
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Mn Some Characteristics of 
Icelandic jPoetryp. 


By THE Rev. W. C. GREEN, M.A. 
a ee 


wey HE chief characteristic that I shall 
ey} =owrite of is what Icelanders call 
kennings. What is a kenning? 
An Englishman (or, still more, a 
Scotchman) would answer, “A knowing.” 
And this would be partly right, for senna 
means “to ken” or “know,” and henning 
in Icelandic is “knowing,” or “a mark by 
which one may know.”’ But technically in 
Icelandic poetry it is not the plain name of 
a thing. It is a descriptive name, a peri- 
phrasis by metaphor or allusion, and often 
anything but plain. Indeed, the plain name 
of a thing is in Icelandic heiti (comp. O.E. 
“ hight”), and a simple appellative is termed 
ukennd heiti, “an unkenned name.” To 
give an English illustration: you do not use 
a kenning if you call a spade “a spade,” but 
you do if you call it “a clod-cutter, potato- 
digger, Eve’s husband’s bread-winner.” And 
you must not add the word “spade” at all 
when enning it, wherefore often the mean- 
ing of a kenning has to be guessed, and is 
guessed differently by different interpreters. 
The above is a fair description, and not 
exaggerated illustration, of what an Icelandic 
kenning is. Our earliest and chief authority 
on Scandinavian verse-craft is Snorri Sturlu- 
son (died 1241) in the part of the Prose 
Edda entitled Skald-skaparmd/l, “ Poetic 
diction.” He begins his definition of henning 
thus: “I name one of the Ases (deities) 
Odin, Thor, or Tyr, then add to this name 
something that belongs to or is done by 
another deity; then not the deity named, 
but the other deity is meant. For example, 
by Tyr of the battle, Tyr of the slain, we 
mean Odin, and this we call a kenned name.” 
Were we to apply the principle to early 
English legends, we might speak of Jack the 
pig-stealer and mean Tom the piper’s son all 
the while. And this kind of enning is 
rather confusing, and you need to be well up 
in your mythology. And the principle is 






applied by poets’ use to other things beside 
deities ; a carrion-bird, say a raven or eagle, 


is kenned by adding “blood, slaughter,’’ 
etc., to any bird; ¢.g., “ battle-crane, blood- 
grouse.” 

The same grammarian distinguishes henn- 
ings as simple, double, multiple. ‘“ Arrow- 
breaking’”’ for ‘‘ battle” is simple; “ arrow- 
breaking’s fire” for “sword” is double. 
“ Heath-fjord fish’s glittering home” for 
“gold” is multiple. This- last perhaps 
needs an interpreter. Heath-fjord = dale; 
dale-fish = serpent ; serpent’s home or bed= 
gold. 

Snorri gives a disproportionate place to 
the Aennings that rest on mythology, saying 
much less about the metaphorical sennings. 
Yet it is certain that (though he terms these 
last novelties”) they are really the older 
kind, being such as find analogies and 
illustrations from poets of every time and 
place. ‘This is well shown in Excursus I. to 
vol. ii. of Corpus Poeticum Boreale: ‘“Snorri 
handled the subject of Metaphor, Trope, 
and Synonym, beginning at the wrong end. 

His object was not the study of the 
old poet’s mind, but the production of a 
handy Gradus.” The earlier kennings he 
puts at the end of his treatise, and deals 
with them very hurriedly, ‘Yet they are 
the germ from which the whole latter growth 
has sprung. . . . To call the flesh the 
‘locker of the bones,’ to think of the 
breast as the ‘abode of thought,’ the ship as 
the ‘steed of the waves,’ or the hair as the 
‘sward of the head,’ exhibits quaint primitive 
ways of thought which are not only common 
to old Northern and old English poetry, but 
would readily occur to poets of all times.” 

It seems beyond a doubt that the more 
artificial Aennings based on mythology are 
the later, as they are the less interesting, 
whereas the metaphors let us into the minds 
of the old Northern bards. Comparison of 
them with those of other lands is highly in- 
teresting ; we find that in some touches all 
poets are kin. 

Taking Aennings in no too narrow sense, 
we find them in nearly all poetry. Poetry 
has its special diction, its ornaments, among 
which is metaphor. The poet does not see 
or express things just as the vulgar do; he 
sees into things, their working, their nature, 
effects, inner meaning; he finds likenesses, 
expresses them by metaphor, simile, epithet. 
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Of his word-painting we own the truth and 
aptitude; we perhaps exclaim: ‘ Just what 
I see and should have said—had I but 
thought of it.” Such ornaments—new names 
for things, begotten of a power to see their 
likenesses and suggestions—are everywhere 
in poetry, but whereas in Homer, Dante, 
and many poets they take the form of simile, 
the Northern poets (so far as I know them) 
hardly ever use simile. Instead of it they 
put their comparisons concisely into com- 
pound words. They do not say ‘“‘Swords in 
battle flashed as snakes,” but “ Battle-snakes 
flashed”; not “ As storm of snow or hail the 
battle raged,” but ‘There was battle-storm, 
weapon-hail, shield-rain.” The practice of 
kennings once established, it came to be 
overdone. Periphrases were expected of the 
poet, and they were by some of the Court 
poeis invented and sown broadcast over the 
verses without regard to the matter in hand. 
And some intentionally made their Aennings 
obscure, and preferred the abstruse mytho- 
logical allusions. 

Of the earlier kind of Icelandic hennings 
old classical poetry supplies many illustra- 
tions. The Homeric names of Zeus, 
“Father of gods and men, Cloud-gatherer, 
Lightener, Thunderer, Counseller, A%gis- 
wielder,” find counterparts in names of Odin 
and Thor. ‘ Argus-slayer, Far-shooter, Far- 
worker,” are kennings for Hermes and 
Apollo. Many ennings for king are there 
in Icelandic; so also in Greek. A king 
is “helm-turner or steersman of city, shep- 
herd of peoples, a good sheep-judger (wise 
king).” Homer’s kings are “god-born,” so 
are old Norse k'ngs all traced through Yngvi 
to Odin. A®schylus especially has quaint 
expressions of the kenning type; ships are 
“the sailors’ cars, sea-roving, linen-winged ”; 
dust is ‘‘ sister of mud”; smoke, ‘ wavy 
sister of fire.” Places are kenned from their 
nature. Thus “Craggy” stands for Athens. 
And is not “ Auld Reekie” a kenning weel 
kent by canny Scots for their modern 
Athens ? 

Several animals have ennings in Greek. 
‘Wily’ (xepdo) the fox (Icelanders called 
him skolii, “skulker”); “noisy” (dxéras), 
the cricket, or cicada; compare “ chanti- 
cleer” for cock. In Suffolk turkeycock is 
“gobble.” Hesiod uses dvdoreos, “the 








boneless one,” for a polypus; epéorxos, 
“house-bearer,” for snail. Sometimes the 
meaning of such a word gets worn away, and 
what was once a senning is now a plain 
name no longer significant. Thus “ squirrel ” 
descends through French écureuil, Latin 
sciurulus, from Greek oxiovpos, “ shade-tail.” 
But few of us in squirrel see the picture in 
Little Shade-tail. Homer often calls the sea 
* fishful,” also, perhaps, ‘* whale-teeming ” 
(weyaxyrea.). And a Latin poet kens the sea 
as monstriferi campi (Milton’s “ monstrous 
world”). So to Horace was the ocean 
“beluosus Oceanus.” Icelandic bards put this 
idea into a kenning: the sea is “ whale-field.” 

A curious enning for a winnowing-fan is 
in Homer, ‘‘ chaff-scatterer,” repeated by 
Sophocles in “‘ chaff-devourer ” (4@npyAoryds, 
aOnpoBpwros). Theocritus twice calls a 
shepherd’s staff AaywfoXos, “ hare-hitter,” 
though in neither passage where he uses the 
word is there question of flinging it at hares. 
In Pindar an athlete wins for prize ‘‘a warm 
remedy of cold winds,” 7.2, a cloak. In my 
youth antigropeloes came out as useful leg- 
guards. We derived them (rightly or wrongly 
according to the namer’s intention I know 
not) from two Greek words, dvrixpd, “ right 
against,” 7Ads, “mud ”; “ mud-facers, mud- 
resisters.” 

Dante, who abounds in similes, also 
sometimes uses bold metaphors, not drawn 
out into simile—e.g., two angels, swooping 
down on an evil serpent, are “celestial 
goshawks ” (as¢or celestialt). 

These examples are enough to show gener- 
ally that imagination has worked alike in 
many poets. Alike, yet with differences, the 
northern Skald’s specialty being to put his 
comparison into one word. or phrase, com- 
pounding words freely, and shunning the use 
of the bare common name. 

But I will now pass on to actual examples 
of Icelandic Aennings. There is great 
plenty to select from, but what to. select and 
how best to arrange is the question. Snorri 
gave the first and largest place to mytho- 
logical Aennings, adding the stories to ex- 
plain them. Vigfusson points out the 
defects of Snorri’s method, then he classifies 
the objects kenned under the heads: 
(1) Physical ; (2) Mythological ; (3) Political. 
And so (as he says) he gives us “a little 
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poetic lexicon.” But it will better put Ice- 
landic kennings before an English reader to 
classify the ennings themselves; and I 
would do so thus: (1) Metaphors ; (2) Quaint 
descriptions and conceits ; (3) Enigmatical, 
puzzling, even purposely obscure ; (4) Myth- 
ological, by which I mean grounded on myth 
or legend. 

And for selection I shall confine myself 
chiefly to the ennings of the poet Egil, be- 
cause I know them best, because they give 
good examples of all classes of kennzngs, 
and because they have been scantily quoted 
by Snorri. 

By Egil’s 4ennings I mean those in Egil’s 
saga; whether they be all Egil’s or no makes 
no difference to my purpose. There they 
are, Icelandic kennings, very fair samples. 
And I shall add such illustrations from poets 
ancient and modern as seem apposite. 


I. METAPHORICAL KENNINGS. 


There are several Lennings for the physical 
elements. Heaven is “the wind-cup,” and 
earth, vindkersbotn, “wind-cup’s base” or 
“bottom.” To noble Arinbjorn’s house 
“* friends ride from all ways upon ¢he dase of 
the wind-cup,” i.e, from every quarter of 
the windy heaven. One is a little remind:d 
of Aristophanes’ making a philosopher call 
heaven “a cover, extinguisher.” But “ vault 
of heaven” is somewhat similar. 

The sea is miskeid, ‘‘the mews’ path, 
path of gulls.” “’Twere wrong, had my 
benefactor cast his help to the sea-mews’ path, 
rough with winds ”—where the whole phrase 
reminds us of Homer's dveusdrra Page, 
petayovia Oetvar, and of Horace’s “metus 
tradam protervis in mare Creticum portare 
ventis.” The sea is also “earth’s isle- 
studded girdle.” This at first we might 
think was of the encircling ocean of Homer, 
but it is probably meant of the isleted seas 
washing Norway, for Egil is speaking of 
Englani as b3yond this sea. 

The wind is “ forest-giant,” ‘ forest-de- 
stroyer,” also ‘willow-wolf” (destroyer). 
Both these expressions are in the same 
stanza, where the ship is running before a 
gale. Giant and wolf were to Norse ideas 
destroyers. Icelandic grammarians say a 
special tree may stand for any tree. But 
willows bending to the blast may have been 


a common sight. Classical scholars will 
recall Lucretius’ si/vifraga flabra. 

Here are some animals: Wolf is “ ogress’ 
steed.” It is said that this Aenning rests on 
a myth, but it may be partly imaginative ; 
evil witches are horsed on evil beasts. 

Raven, eagle, etc., become “ battle-crane, 
wound-gull,” Ajaldr-trani, ben-mér. 

Soared battle-cvanes 
O’er corse-strown lanes: 
Found wound-gull’s bill 


Of blood its fill. 
Head-vansom. 


Duck is “ brook-bird” in a curious com- 
pound enning, where the child Egil, re- 
ceiving a duck’s egg as a prize for his 
precocious verses, speaks of it as a ‘‘ brook- 
bird’s bed-bolster.” 

Serpent is several ways kenned—“ Ling’s 
(heath’s) flashing thong.” Dante speaks 
thus of a snake: “Tra! erba ei fior venia 
la mala striscia”—the evil “stripe” or 
“band.” The idea is much the same. 
Serpent is also “dale-fish,” which occurs 
with variations. The scaly brightness prob- 
ably suggested the expression. 

Parts of the body have curious fennings. 
Arm or wrist is “ hawk-trodden-tree, hawk- 
cliff, hawk’s high fell,” which seems to imply 
hawking, but of this in the sagas I know no 
mention. Eye is ‘‘brow-moon,” and cold 
glance is ‘‘ moonshine.” ‘ Not easy to face 
was the ‘moonshine’ of Eric’s forehead, 
when snaky-flashing shone the ‘ brow-moon’ 
of the monarch.” This rather reminds one 
of the Homeric trodpa idov. 

War, battle, and the like have many 
kennings : ‘storm of weapons, of edges, of 
metal, spear-music.” Such might be illus- 
trated by several similes from Homer and 
other classical writers. Pindar speaks of one 
who “wards off from his country hail-storm 
of blood,” and again of the “ blood hail-like” 
at Salamis. Scott’s battle-pieces also supply 
obvious illustrations; for slaughter as 
“raven’s food, eagles’ supper,” and the like, 
occur frequently. Scott speaks of a 

Warrior good, 
Skill’d to prepare the vaven's food. 

There is a curious Aenning for the home 
of the happy dead, Valhalla. Egil says, 
‘* My son is gone to the dwellings of the dee- 
hive.” The Icelandic is 4y-skip, a word 
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which Egil may have got from the English 
* bee-skep,” or “ bee-skip,” for he was more 
than once in England, whence the Scandi- 
navians imported honey. (Reasons for this 
explanation are given in a note to Egil’s 
saga, and more fully in a paper read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society.) 

Sword has several kennings: “hilt-wand,” 
“slaughter-fire,” ‘“ wound-flash.” With this 
last compare Tennyson’s “ The bright death 
quivered at the victim’s throat.” “ Ice-of- 
the-belt,” ‘baldric’s ice,” is curious. It 
occurs thus in Egil’s Head-ransom : 

Fell’d by baldric’s ice down lay 
Odin’s oaks in iron-play. 

There is a phrase vefr darradr,” “web of 
spears,” which seems most poetically ex- 
plained of “a close-woven fence of spears ” ; 
but some, I believe, interpret it of ‘‘a woven 
banner.” 

Axe is “wound-wolf”; spear, “ wound- 
fowl”; Sar gag/, “ wound-goose,” yet I do 
not think with any reference to the goose- 
feather winging the arrow ; arrows, ‘* wound- 
bees.” Notice that here again Egil knows 
of bees: he is chaunting his lay to King 
Eric in England : 

3ent the king his yew, 
Wound-bees whizzing flew. 

Shield is ‘“‘javelin’s rest”: also it is 
“moon.” Cf. “ Argolici clipei aut Phoebzeze 
lampadis instar.”— Virg. 

For ship one would expect Vikings to 
have poetical expressions. Here are some: 
“‘ wave-horse,”’ “ sea-king’s swan.” Cf “ The 
barge with oar and sail moved from the 
brink, like a full-breasted swan.” 

‘* Sea-snow-shoe” is another henning for 
ship. And, before supposing this metaphor 
to be somewhat mixed, we must remember 
the shape of the Norse “ long-ship,” and the 
long wooden s& turned up at the end: they 
are not dissimilar. 

Gold is “sea-fire,” “fire of the deep,” 
perhaps because of the golden blaze of 
sunset on the waters. Compare: 

One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 


Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled. 
Scott. 


Others have supposed the real or imagined 

treasures of the deep to have started this 

kenning. Gold is also “arm-fire,” gold arm- 
VOL. XXXVI. 


lets being much worn ; also “ crucible-fire.” 
Silver is “crucible-snow.” Egil speaks of 
King Athelstan “showering on him crucible 
snow,” when he gave him much silver—a 
chest of silver coins. 


II. Quaint DEscrRIPTIONS AND CONCEITS. 


Of these some also include metaphor. 

Man and woman have several periphrases. 
Man is supposed a warrior ; therefore he is 
“whetter of wolf's hunger,” “ wolf's tooth- 
dyer,” “ raven-glutter,” ‘‘Odin’s oak,” “god 
of the corslet or sword,” ‘‘ shield-tree,” “ sea- 
moon’s pine” (gold-wearer). Woman is 
“goddess of drinking-horns” (cup-bearer) 
‘‘brooch-tree,” or tree of any article of 
woman’s attire. This frequent use of “tree” 
for “ bearer ” is curious. 

A poet is a “song-smith.” Pindar calls 
poets “word-builders, or carpenters” (7éxroves 
exewv), And a poem Egil describes as 
“timber of minstrelsy”: “This bring I 
forth from the temple of words, timber of 
minstrelsy, leafy with speech.” S. Jerome 
says: “Oratio verborum compositione fron- 
descat.” Similarly a poem of praise is “‘a 
pile of praise that shall stand long in the 
town of Bragi” (god of poetry); Cf the Greek 
Tupyaoat dovdas—* to build the lofty rhyme.” 

For parts of the body there are quaint 
kennings. Breast is ‘mind-ship” — “I 
loaded my mind-ship with poetry”: a sea- 
man’s metaphor. But Dante has “ Per 
correr miglior acqua alza le vele omai la 
navicella del mio ingegno.” The tongue is 
the ‘voice-plane’’ or ‘ voice-shaper ”— 
** Easy to smooth now with the vozce-plane 
is the material of my song.” The brows are 
the jutting cliffs of the eyelashes. When 
Athelstan’s generosity has cheered him, Egil 
says: “My eyelashes’ jutting cliffs drooped 
from sorrow ; the King hath raised the guard- 
ing crags of my brow.” We have the expres- 
sion “beetling brows”; and Shakespeare 
makes King Henry bid his soldiers 

Lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
. . . let the brow o’erwhelm it, 


As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base. 


For ear is put “ hearing-mouth ”—‘‘Odin’s 
draught came gushing into the /earing- 
mouths of all.” All ears drank in his song. 
This figure we find in Horace’s “ Densum 
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humeris didi¢ aure vulgus.” And Sophocles 
speaks of “the fount of hearing through the 
ears” (ei Tis dkovotons €r’ fv mnyns OV dtwv 
ppay pos). 

There are grouped together in one poem 
of Egil’s several quaint Aennings for parts of 
his body. He is telling how he saved his 
life and limbs by his song termed “ Head- 
ransom.” Head is ‘hat-block,” “ bolster- 
mate.” ‘I dared to bring my do/ster-mate’s 
price before the King. Not comely was my 
bardic fee when I gat in pardon from the 
prince my wolf-gray hat-block.” (Head is 
also elsewhere ‘“ helmet-cliff,’ ‘“ helmet- 
block.”) Then, to express eyes, teeth, and 
ears, he goes on: “Therewith followed the 
pitholes of my brows, tooth-row, tents of hear- 
ing, with ear-holes.” Homer’s “fence of 
teeth’ (€pxos oddvtwv) is like the Icelandic 
expression here. No doubt Egil meant in 
the description of his person here to be rather 
humorous than poetical. As a group of 
quaint expressions for parts and powers of 
the human body, we may compare Solomon’s 
description of the old man in Eccles. xii. 3-5: 
“When the eepers of the house [arms] shall 
tremble, and the s¢rong men [legs| shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders [teeth] cease, 
and ‘those that look out of the windows [eyes] 
be darkened, and the doors [ears] shall be 
shut .. . and the daughters of music \tones 
of the voice] be brought low . . . and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden [the once 
nimble leaper shall go heavily].” Many of 
the phrases here have always been explained 
as kennings. I have no doubt that all the 
others are also of this kind ; but this passage 
I have discussed fully elsewhere. 

To return to Egil’s kennings: Deer’s-horn 
is curiously kenned by eyvavidr, “ ear-tree,” 
branching antlers growing from the base of the 
ear. Bellows are vedrs vdder, ‘‘ wind-cloths.” 
The two seasons—summer and winter—are 
curiously expressed by “serpent’s delight,” 
“‘serpent’s grief” —“ It is the bright day that 
brings forth the adder.” But these periphrases 
are used when there is no question of snakes 
at all. 

There is a remarkable enning for “ stingi- 
ness ”—‘‘ gold-numbness.” King Eric, the 
lavish ‘‘ breaker of rings,” likes not gold- 
numbness. The phrase strikingly suggests 
miserly fingers to which money freezes. 


Kings gave gifts in those days by breaking 
off a ring or link from armlet or chain. But 
we will go on to our third class. 


III. Kennincs ENIGMATICAL, RIDDLE-LIKE, 
PURPOSELY OBSCURE. 


Whatever we may think now of riddles as 
a poetic ornament, they were once in favour. 
Wisdom was wrapped in riddles. To pro- 
pound them was a common entertainment 
in the East and with the Greeks. We all 
know Samson’s riddle, put forth at his 
wedding-feast: “Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” Here what had happened was 
described with the fennings “eater” and 
“strong ”’ for lion, “ meat ” and ‘“ sweetness” 
for honey. The well-known riddle of the 
Sphinx was of the same descriptive kind. 
And such are still current in the country: 
riddles not in the form of “ Why is. . . ?” 
or ‘‘ What is. .. ?” but a direct statement 
in language meant to puzzle. Here is a 
genuine Suffolk riddle, heard from the mouth 
of a child in my own village: “ Red boy 
make black boy’s belly go wibble wobble,” 
which, being solved, is, ‘“ Fire boils kettle.” 
The Northern poets of Scandinavia certainly 
sometimes did put in their verses kennings 
meant to puzzle. Egil describes his friend 
Arinbjorn as “ Bear of the table of the birch- 
wood’s terror.” The ‘‘ birchwood’s terror” 
or bane is “fire,” “ fire-table” is hearth, 
“hearth” in Icelandic is aviz, and “bear” 
is djorn. And in another verse the same 
* Arinbjorn” is called ‘ Grjotbjorn.” For 
grjot is “ stone”; a stone may be a hearth- 
stone —that is, avin; hence “ Grjotbjorn” 
stands for ‘‘ Arinbjorn.” 

Snorri, our Icelandic Priscian, distinctly 
tells us that when a word had two or more 
meanings such word was used to produce 
obscurity (ofjést); or a synonym of such 
ambiguous word might be used. An instance 
of this is in a verse of Fgil’s in his extreme 
old age. Speaking of his cold feet, he says 
that he has two e4&jur which need fire to 
warm them. Now eka means “ widow,” 
but it is meant to suggest another word for 
“widow ”-—ell, which also means “heel.” 
“Two heels” are meant by “two widows ”— 
a curious kind of pun or puzzle. A school- 
fellow of mine at Eton used to perpetrate 
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things of this kind. Several I remember— 
one I give. He exclaimed (he was very 
musical): ‘Oh, I have broken the Mozart 
of my teapot!” From ‘ Mozart” guess 
“Handel,” then ‘‘handle.” But enough of 
those undesirable kexnings. There are not, 
indeed, many such in Fgil’s verses. We 
now take our last class. 


IV.—KENNINGS LEGENDARY AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL. 


On these, too, I shall not dwell long. 
Egil has proportionally few; nor are his of 
this kind very abstruse. Snorri has been 
copious in his discussion of this class. The 
legends that he gives to account for the 
kennings are most interesting and valuable, 
more so than the ennings themselves. And 
some of the ennings supposed to have 
originated in the myths may have been 
metaphors earlier than the myths, perhaps 
in some cases the origins of the myths; ¢.g., 
poetry is ‘‘Odin’s mead” or “cup,” “ Odin’s 
theft,” “‘ prize,” “burden”; and much legend 
is there to show how Odin stole poetry, how 
he carried it. But poetry may have been 
conceived of as God-given, a Divine draught, 
honeyed, and the like, apart from special 
legends. Gold is the serpent’s bed, and to 
account for this a long tale is given, in fact, 
the whole story of Fafnir, Sigurd, etc. But 
serpents or dragons guard golden treasure in 
many lands; the toad has a jewel in its 
head ; these things seem to hang together, 
but very likely did not come from the 
Volsung’s tale. Gold is also “ Kraki’s seed,” 
and “seed of Fyrisfield”; and about this 
Snorri tells us the charming story of Rolf 
Kraki pursued over Fyrisfield, and scattering 
gold to delay his pursuers (see the story 
translated in A. Lang’s Red Story Book). 
But may not golden grain, the wealth of the 
field, be somehow at the bottom of this 
kenning? <A fruitful field was the oldest 
wealth. (Alas! it is so no more.) When 
I was buying seeds for my garden some 
twelve years since, the seedsman asked me 
where the garden was. Being told, he said : 
“Oh, anything will grow there; I know the 
garden ; you could grow sovereigns there, if 
you could find the seed.” (I have never 
found it.) Then for gold “ Frodi’s flour” is 
a kenning. Why? King Frodi had two 


bondwomen, giants’ offspring, who ground 
him gold galore in a magic mill; but finally, 
as the ruthless king gave them no rest, they 
ground him ruin. A striking poem, the “Mill 
Song,” tells of this. Here again golden grain 
might be the origin. And the parable (pace 
some more elaborate German expounders), 
may it not be that the forces of Nature, 
overstrained and abused, work man’s destruc- 
tion ? or, as Solomon hath it, “ Qui festinat 
ad divitias non exit insons ”? 

Of these mythological kennings I will say 
no more. They are by some Icelandic poets 
overdone. And, indeed, with the later verse- 
writers the system of obscure periphrasis for 
almost everything made the poetry artificial, 
and almost, one would think, unintelligible. 
But the earlier sort of 4exnings illustrate, and 
are illustrated by, poetry of other lands. 
Thus we may find some instruction and 
interest in the study of the ways and words 
of our northern cousins. 


<< 


** Sweet bampstead.’* 


<< 


ZONN the title-page of this most charming 
volume the words of John Con- 
mus) stable, R.A., are aptly quoted: 


“When shall we see you at sweet 
Hampstead again?” ‘This was the epithet 
that Constable delighted to apply to the 
lovely district which he considered a great 
treasure-house for his art, with which he had 
always an intimate acquaintance, and where 
he resided for the last seven years of his life. 
Collins and Leslie, as well as Constable, and 
Gainsborough before them, all considered 
that Hampstead furnished them with the best 
possible foreground. r 

The critic is disarmed when he learns from 
the preface that the gifted author is eighty- 
nine, and that the first draft of this book 
was laid aside more than thirty years ago in 
the stress of a busy life. ‘From such a pile 
of years,” says Mrs. White, “I almost lose 


By Mrs. 
London: 
Price 


* Sweet Hampstead and its Associations. 
Caroline A. White. Many illustrations. 
Elliot Stock, 1900. 8vo., pp. xv, 391. 
I5s. net. 
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the author’s dread of the critic. Praise or 
blame are to me now much the same; but, 
being a woman, I still prefer the praise.” 
We can, however, candidly assure the author 
that almost unstinted praise is her sincere 
due, and that, after thirty-five years of 
reviewing, we find these pages exceptionally 
bright and welcome. 

The only criticism that is not compli- 
mentary shall be made at the outset. Mrs. 
White is not quite safe to follow on anti- 
quarian grounds. As an instance may be 
mentioned the reference on p. 2 to Gospel 
Oak Fields, so called from a Gospel oak, the 


ing; but some of the small portraits are 
neither worthy of the book nor of the person 
commemorated. The likenesses of Dr. John- 
son and of Charles Lamb may be cited as 
examples. 

The Records of Hampstead have been 
written by Mr. Baines, and a considerable 
variety of other books have sung the praises 
or gossiped about the surroundings of this, 
the most beautiful of the northern heights of 
London ; but Mrs. White has given us a book 
that strikes out a line of its own. In these 
pages the many historic, literary, and artistic 
associations in which Hampstead through 
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FIG. I.—SOUTH END ROAD, 1840. 
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hollow trunk of which was still standing early 
in the fifties. Mrs. White’s comment is that 
this tree was ‘‘one of the many so called in 
various counties of England, from the use 
made of them by the Preaching Friars, who 
under their shade were wont to read and 
explain the Scriptures to the people.” The 
fact is that these Gospel oaks had no more 
to do with the Friars than with the Salvation 
Army ; they were thus called as boundary- 
trees of parishes where the Gospel for the 
day was read during the Rogation-tide pro- 
cession. 

The general get-up of the book is excellent, 
and the illustrations for the most part charm- 


its varied beauty and healthful position so 
specially abounds are brought together in no 
definite order, but after a fashion singularly 
attractive through its very irregularity. 

There is no other district in England of 
like area wherewith such a wealth of literary 
association is naturally connected. As we 
turn over the pages, the more or less intimate 
connection of such men and women as John 
Evelyn, Sir Richard Steele, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Austin Dobson, Dean Swift, Lord Erskine, 
Fanny Burney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Joanna 
Baillie, Oliver Goldsmith, Madame Piozzi, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, W. Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Lord Mansfield, Charles 
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Mathews, Dr. Johnson, and the Earl of 
Chesterfield, are brought before us in the 
most natural manner. 

Although London cannot be too thankful 
for the preservation of great tracts of Hamp- 
stead Heath, still, there is no suburb of the 
Metropolis where the changes have been 
more complete during the last half-century, 
and especially during recent years, than is 
the case with Hampstead. It is the com- 
pleteness of these changes, and the absolute 
loss of many a picturesque nook and corner, 
now built over in a spirit of modern aggres- 
siveness and cheapness, that makes this book, 


tall pails full to the householders at a penny 
a pail. The last of these old water-carriers 
died in the workhouse at New End about 
1868. Mrs. White well remembers the time 
when, round the margin of Shepherd’s Well, 
‘the yellow stars of the lesser celandine first 
opened, and Shakespeare’s ladies’ smocks 
were soonest seen.” 

The Spaniards is the name of an inn 
standing at the entrance of the Heath on the 
road to Highgate, on the site of an ancient 
toll-gate which formerly divided the Bishop 
of London’s park from Hampstead Heath. 
It was originally known as the Gate House, 





FIG. 2.—SHEPHERD’S WELL. 


with its recollections and pictures, of so much 
value. 

What can be more charming than this 
picture of South End Road in 1840? “In 
the old sunny days,” says Mrs. White, 
“South End lay, a picturesque little hamlet 
of red-roofed houses, embosomed in green 
trees —an integral part of the parish of 
St. John, but unenfolded in it—a sort of 
Hagar’s child, outside Hampstead.” 

_ With the present abundant water-supply, it 
is difficult to believe that anyone now living 
can recollect the days when Shepherd’s Well, 
in the Conduit Fields, yielded all the water 
for the district, employing a body of local 
water-carriers who made a living by vending 


but about 1700 was turned into an inn, and 
is said to have taken its present name from 
the first landlord being a Spaniard. It still 
retains much of its primitive and picturesque 
appearance. It was to the Spaniards that 
Oliver Goldsmith was wont to take his friends 
for what he called “a shoemaker’s holiday” 
on the Heath. Charles Dickens, tov, delighted 
in his earlier days to visit this house and 
garden ; it will, perhaps, be remembered that 
it was to the Spaniards tea-gardens that 
Mrs. Bardell and her friends betook them- 
selves on that eventful summer afternoon 
when Dodson and Fogg took the widow in 
execution “on cognovit and costs.” A far 
more eventful incident, dealing with serious 
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historic fact, is also connected with this inn. Lord Mansfield’s town-house in Bloomsbury 
It was the sharp wit of the landlord of the Square, and then started for Caen Wood with 
Spaniards that saved Lord Mansfield’s fine a like intent. ‘ The course of the rioters lay 
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FJG. 4.—-THE SPANIARDS GARDEN. 


seat at Caen Wood from destruction by the through Gray’s Inn Lane to Hampstead. The 
Gordon rioters in 1780. Because of some afternoon was exceedingly sultry, and the men 
suspicion that hefavoured Roman Catholicism, and boys composing the mob, heated and 
this devilishly bigoted mob sacked and burnt weary from their previous exertions and the 
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march out, rejoiced at the sight of the well- 
known inn, and longed for its foaming 
tankards of ripe ale. The landlord, who 
knew of their intentions, affected rabble 
sympathies, and encouraged them to refresh 
themselves. While they did so, he secretly 
gave information to Lord Mansfield’s steward, 
who supplied additional barrels of ale from 
the Caen Wood cellars, and in the meantime 
sent off a messenger for the military. They, 
fortunately, were already on their way out, 
and quickly surrounded the house, made the 
ringleaders prisoners, and as many of their 
wretched followers as they could well secure. 


‘under the greenwood’s tree.” Mrs. White’s 
earlier recollection of Judges’ Walk, though 
then greatly despoiled of its primal beauty, 
was sufficient to show what a handsome 
double grove this triple row of elms, magnifi- 
cent in height and form, must have made. 
Its present condition is one of ‘‘almost hope- 
less decadence, the trees pollarded and lopped 
out of all resemblance of their old forms, 
and more than three parts of their number 
dead.” 

One of the later chapters in this volume 
gives a lively account of the submanor of 
Belsize, lying on the south side of the parish 





FIG. 5.- JUDGES’ WALK. 


It is said Lord Mansfield never forgot his 
indebtedness to his publican neighbour.” 

The Spaniards was also famous for its 
curious garden, which was laid out with de- 
signs in coloured pebbles. From the mound 
in its centre was a fine view, “from which the 
most salient objects in six counties could be 
seen.” We reproduce a view of this garden 
from an old print by Chastelaine. 

Some modern Goths endeavoured not long 
since to change the name of Judges’ Walk 
to Prospect Terrace, but happily they were 
defeated. Judges’ Walk, Hampstead, is said 
to have been thus named in the time of the 
Great Plague, when the courts at Westminster 
were closed, and the judges gave judgment 


of Hampstead. The fine old manor-house 
and its beautiful gardens and spacious park, 
were purchased by an adventurer in 1720, 
and turned into a place of amusement on 
what was then a magnificent scale. The first 
advertisement describes it as open from six 
in the morning till eight at night. It speedily 
degenerated into a fast prototype of Cremorne. 
By the end of the century Belsize House 
became again a private mansion, and waz 
for some time the residence of Prime Minister 
Perceval, who was shot in the lobby of the 
House of Commons in 1812. When Mrs. 
White first knew it, both house and demesne 
were in a state of desolation, and were 
offered for sale for building purposes. At 
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FIG. 6.—BELSIZE LANE, I850. 


that time Belsize Lane (built over for half 
a century) was absolutely rural, as can be 
gathered from the illustration representing 
its appearance in 1850, just prior to its being 
blotted out. “Great elms shaded its high 
grassy banks, with woodbine, wild-rose, and 
elder blowing in them.” 


Pleasant and healthful as it is to find the 
great and varied stretch of the Heath so near 
to crowded London, and beautiful as are the 
prospects still to be seen from the heights of 
Hampstead, this delightful book makes us 
long to step back at least so far as into the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 


“VO 
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gn Earlp German IMRews- 
pamphlet. 


By W. E. A. Axon, LL.D., F.R.S.L. 
<> 


fare) 11) newspaper looms so large in the 
CY sy daily life of the present age that it 
PJ.t)| is interesting as well as remarkable 
to note how modern is the develop- 
ment of journalism, and how humble and 
unpretentious its beginnings were. This may 
be illustrated by a Mewe Zeytung of 1530, 
now in my possession, but formerly in the 
famous library of Dr.-Georg Kloss, of Frank- 
fort-am-Main. It is a tract of two leaves ; 
the fourth page is blank, and the first contains 
only the title, extending to seven Jines only. 
The title reads: ewe Zeytung des erschrock- 
lichen grosses Wassers, So sich auff den fiinff- 
ten tag Nouembris im Niderland erhaben, vnd 
was es fiir schaden gethon hat, etc., 1530. 

It is professedly written by someone in 
Antdorf, and tells of the damage done by a 
great flood which happened on November 15, 
1530. After describing the damage done in 
the town, where the water was above the 
height of a man, the chronicler states that 
there was much devastation also in Flanders, 
Zeeland, and Holland, but as districts were 
still under water, it was impossible to estimate 
the extent of the loss, although it was certain 
to be large. Not many details are given, but 
an effort is made to produce an impression 
by generalities.* Some of the dams were 
broken, and these, it is noted, will cost much 
money to repair. The journalist of the six- 
teenth century points the moral of his story 
of the great flood of 1530 ina strain of pious 
repentance and resignation: “Gott hatt Rom 
gestrafft, nun ist es auch iiber dise land 






* is, of course, possible that the tract was 
originally of four leaves, but of this there is no 
trace. 


kommen, Gott woll vns genedig vnnd barm- 
hertzig sein.’ The allusion is to the sack of 
Rome in 1527, when for seven months the 
Eternal City was in the hands of the spoilers. 

The printed news-‘‘ paper” was the suc- 
cessor of the written news-letter. It was 
important for the great business houses to 
know what was going on in the countries 
with which they traded. Political events 
naturally influence commerce, and the news- 
writers who made it their business to supply 
such information would, no doubt, make 
their communications more interesting by 
the mention of notabilia unconnected with 
mercantile affairs. The Heidelberg Univer- 
sity contains twenty-eight volumes of news- 
letters connected with the great house of 
Fugger, who have been styled the Roths- 
childs of the Renaissance period. Many 
pamphlets were printed from time to time 
dealing with single events, as in the case of 
the ewe Zeytung here described ; but the 
transformation into a printed periodical was 
effected slowly. The felatio Historica of 
Michael von Aitzing was published in 1583, 
and continued half-yearly. Fifty numbers of 
a Relation appeared in 1609, and are pre- 
served at Heidelberg. This, which was a 
newspaper in the modern sense, is believed 
to have been printed at Strassburg. 

As doubts have sometimes been cast upon 

the veracity of journalists ancient and modern, 
it may be added that there is other testimony 
as to the reality of the flood of 1530, and as 
to the great damage which it caused in the 
Netherlands. In this terrible deluge 404 
parishes were drowned, and some of them 
were not recovered from the waters until 
1597: 
“Of this memorable and _ lamentable 
inundation,” says Edward Grimestone, “these 
two Latin verses were made, showing the 
date of the yeare and the day : 


“ Anno ter deno post sesquimille Novembris 
Quinta, stat salsis Zelandia tota sub undis.”’ 
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Che Drdinances of the Gild of Warber-Surgeons of 
Morwich. 


COMMUNICATED BY CHARLES WILLIAMS, F.R.C.S. 


HE Ordinances of the Barber-Surgeons of Norwich were drawn up in 
1684, and are contained in a volume preserved in the muniment-room 
at the Castle Museum in Norwich. All ordinances previously to this 
date formed one set, which was intended to apply to all the gild-crafts, 

then eighteen in number, but in 1561 the Barber-Surgeons drew up a special 

set for their own guidance and management. This set consisted of six.* In 

1684 they had increased to thirty-three in number. From them it is quite 

possible to form a very clear idea of the working of the company, the only means 

we have of doing so, as the gild-books are not supposed to be in existence. 





By-Laws, Ordinances and Constitutions made, ordained and 
appointed at an Assembly of the Mayor, Sheriffs, Citizens, 
and Commonalty of the said City of Norwich held in the 
same City within the Guildhall there, the tenth day of 
Aprill in the Year of our Lord 1684, and in the thirty sixt 
Year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord Charles the 
Second by the Grace of God, of England, Scotland, F france, 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c. &c. In the 
time of William Helwys Esqr. his Mayoralty, for the 
better regulating the Arte and Mistery of a Barber and 
Barber-Chirurgeon in the said City and County thereof as 
followeth. 


FoRASMUCH as severall of the King’s Majesty’s most noble progenitors Kings 
and Queens of this Nation in former times by severall letters patent under the 
Great Seal of England, have granted unto the Citizens of the City of Norwich 
(being an Ancient City) that if any Customs or Ordinances of the said City ob- 
tained and used shall be in any part hard or defective, so that for any thing in 
the said City truly happening where a fitt remedy not being clearly ordained, 


Ordinances to there shall be need of amendment, that then the Mayor and Sheriffs of the said 
be amended 
when _neces- 


City for the time being and Aldermen of the said City or the greater umber of 
them shall have full power and authority to appointe and order a fitt remedy, in 
that behalf such as shall be consonant to good faith and reason for the common 
profit of the citizens of the said City and of other persons hither resorting—the 
same to be done with the consent of the sixty Citizens of the Comon Councill 
of the said City or the greater number of them. And that when and so often as 
need shall require and to them shall seem convenient so as always such ordin- 
ances shall be profitable to the King and his faithful subjects and agreeable to 


And warrant- good faith and reason as is aforesaid. As by the charters aforesaid may more 
ed by the plainly appear. And whereas the making of such laws, Ordinances and Con- 


* The Barber-Surgeons of Norwich, by Charles Williams. Jarrold, 1897. 
+ In reality the 24th. 
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stitutions is not only warranted by the said City and also by the use and customs 

in the said City time out of mind, used and approved, which usages and customs 

are also confirmed to the citizens of the same City by diverse grants to them 

made by severall Kings heretofore, as also by his Majesty’s most gracious 

charter that now is, as in and by the same may also appear. And whereas the 

Barbers and Barber-Chirurgeons inhabiting within the said City and Liberties 

of the same, anciently and time whereof the memory of man hath not been to 

the contrary, have been a company of artificers of that Trade, Art, and Mistery Barbers being 
and have been ffreemen of the said City and have used to contribute to the freemen of 
public charges and bear public offices in the said City as other ffreemen of like the “ity- 
rank and quality within the same have used to do and have used to be governed, 

regulated and ordered by certain By-Laws Orders and Constitutions made within 

the said City by the Mayors and Sheriffs of the said City, and greater part of the 

Aldermen of the same with the consent of the greater number of the sixty 

citizens of the Comon Councill of the said City and according to the Charters, 

Usages and Customs of the said City. 

And according to the same during all the said time have yearly chosen and The craft al- 
have had a Headman, two Wardens, in the said Company who have usually every Hood had 5 
year been sworne before the Mayor of the said City for the time being, for the a 
faithful execution of their severall offices in the governing and ordering the said 
Company in the said Craft according to the said By-Laws and Ordinances and 
Constitutions ; And for the finding out of offenders against the laws or any of 
them yet in regard many of the same By-Laws, Ordinances and Constitutions 
are very ancient and almost become obsolete for want of use, others of them are Laws obso- 
defective for want of well penning and framing the same, and many now new ‘te 
frauds, deceits and inconvenients are of late discovered to be practised and used Preamble. 
by the said Barbers and Barber-Chirurgeons, for which a fitt remedy by the said 
former By-Laws and Ordinances is not provided to the great prejudice and damage 
not only to the honest dealing Barber and Barber-Chirurgeon of the said 
Company, but also to the good people of the Nation and Realme, which deceits 
and inconveniences for want of good By-Laws to punish and reform them, do dayly Good by- 
increase more and more and others take encouragement to offend in the like laws wanted. 
kind in hope to escape with impunity. 

FOR PREVENTION whereof and for the better ordering and regulating of the 
said Company of Barbers and Barber-Chirurgeons, in the said City and Liberties 
thereof and others of that Mistery and Craft who resort to the same, to exercise 
that Mistery and Craft within the said City and Liberties thereof. And for the 
better ordering and governing the said Mistery and Craft and upholding of just 
dealing in the same. And for the better punishing of such abuses and practices 
for the future as have been found to be hurtful to the same and to the said 
Mistery and Craft and all others resorting to the said City. 


IT IS ENACTED, ordered, constituted, and ordained at this present Court of 
Assembly, holden by the Mayor and Sheriffs and greater number of Aldermen 
of the said City, with the consent of the greater number of the sixty persons of 
the Comon Councill of the same City, in manner and form following (that is to 
say) that the Headman and Wardens of the said Company of Barbers and The Head- 
Barber-Chirurgeons already sworn shall continue in their said offices untilman and 
their year be out, unless New officers be before that time chosen and sworn in Wardens to 
their places, and shall execute all such power and authority for the putting in — ” 
execution of all such By-Laws, Orders, Rules, Ordinances and Constitutions as F 
heretofore have been, now are or hereafter shall be made touching and concern- 
ing the regulating of the said trade and Company. 

2M 2 
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An Assembly AND that the Headman and Wardens of the said Company for the time being 
to be held and at all times hereafter for the time being, shall cause an Assembly of the said 
every quarter. Barbers and Barber-Chirurgeons inhabiting in the said City once every quarter 
of the year at the least (and oftener if need shall require) to be warned and 
holden for the said Company at the New Hall of the said City, or at some other 
public convenient place in the said City, as usually hath been to consult, dis- 
course and advise about matters for the good and benefit of the said Mistery and 
Craft, and well ordering of the same. And that if any Barber or Barber- 
Chirurgeon, who is an inhabitant of the said City and a Master. Barber or Barber- 
Chirurgeon who trades for himself within the said City or Liberties thereof and a 
Every Barber ffreeman of the same, being warned by the Beadle appointed by the Headman 
lence and Wardens for the said Company for the time being, shall not appear at any 
ra to such Assembly at the time and place appointed for the same, and there fairly 
and civilly demean himself and continue there during the time of such Assembly 
unless there be just cause of his absence or for his departure by reason of sick- 
ness or other necessary occasion for the same from such an Assembly before 
more f three the end thereof, shall forfeit and pay to the use of the said Mayor, Sheriffs, 
y of three Citi A ; 
shillings. itizens and Comonalty of the said City for every such absence or departure 
contrary to the true meaning hereof three shillings. 


Whatnumber AND that the Headman and Wardens, two Assistants six other Barbers or 

make an As- Barber-Chirurgeons being ffreemen of the said City so met, shall make such 

sommey. Assembly and what they shall act or do shall be taken and accounted as the act 
of such an Assembly of the said Company, and that no meetings of any persons 
of the said Company under that number shall be holden or deemed for any 
Assembly sufficient according to the intent or meaning of any of the laws or 
ordinances heretofore made or hereafter herein following mention to be made 
touching the said Company of Barbers and Barber-Chirurgeons. 


The Assem- AND that at some Assembly to be holden for the said Company at or before 
bly to elect @ the 30 of May now next ensueing there shall be a Headman, two Wardens and 
Headman, : : 
two Wardens, four Assistants chosen for the said Company of the same Barbers and Barber- 
and four As- Chirurgeons who at the time of such choice are inhabitants and Master Barbers 
sistants. and Barber-Chirurgeons (who trade for themselves within the said City or 
Liberties thereof and ffreeman of the same for the year next ensueing) which 
said persons so to be chosen shall within one month next after the 24 of June 
now next ensueing be presented to the Mayor of the said City for the time being, 
as usually hath been to take an oath before him to such effect and purpose as 
other Wardens of other companies in the said City usually do for execution of 
If not elected their offices, and that in case no such Wardens shall be chosen and presented to 
« ee the Mayor within the time aforesaid that then it shall be in the power of the 
ot Alteten Mayor of the said City for the time being as use hath been to nominate, elect 
to elect. and choose a headman and two fitt persons of the said Company, such as to 
him shall seem most fitt to be Wardens of the said Company of Barbers and 
Barber-Chirurgeons, and four fitt persons to be Assistants to the said Headman 
and Wardens for the year then next ensueing, and shall give them their oaths 
for the due performances of the same offices. And that the like course for 
electing and choosing of headman Wardens and Assistants for the said Company 
The Mayor, at or before every 30th day of May yearly and presenting them before the Mayor 
re 7 _ of the said City for the time being, from time to time, within two months after to 
ania Pil — be sworne. And for choosing and swearing of Headman, Wardens and 
fuse to ap- Assistants for the said Company by the said Mayor for the time being. In case 
point. there be no such election made and presented to him within the time aforesaid 
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as is herein before limited by the said company, shall always hereafter yearly and 
every year from time to time be holden, observed and kept. 
And that if any headman, Wardens or Assistant so chosen by the Assembly 
for the same company or appointed as aforesaid by the Mayor of the City for 
the time being, shall refuse or neglect to take upon him or them the office he or 
they shall be chosen or appointed unto as aforesaid. Everyone so refusing or A penalty of 
neglecting shall forfeit to the Chamberlaine of the said City for the time being forty shillings 
for the use of the said Mayor or Sheriffs, Citizens and Commonalty for every such i” ¢ase of re- 


illi fusal to b 
offence forty shillings. elected. 


AND that every Master Barber and Barber-Chirurgeon using the said art and Payments of 
mistery within the said City and Liberties thereof shall continue and pay $1*Pence to 
; be made quar- 
quarterly and every quarter of a year, sixpence, at every quarter assembly of terly 
said Company, to the Headman and Wardens thereof for the time being for the 
use of the said company from and after the ffeast day of St. Michael the Arch- 
angell now next ensueing for, and towards their charges of, and about the said under a pen- 
mistery upon pain that every one who shall make default in payment thereof @lty of twelve 


(being thereunto required) shall forfeit for every neglect or refusal twelve pence, P°?°* 


AND whereas time whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary, there A Feast to be 
hath been a ffeast kept and held within some public and convenient place a yearly. 
within the said City for the meeting and debating about the said trade. Such Lemtpn, 
members as were appointed thereto by the said Company. It is therefore makers. 
ordered and constituted and appointed that the day for the feast of the said 
Company shall be upon the first Tuesday in the month of August which shall be 
in the year of our Lord 1684 at which time the Headman Wardens and Assistants 
of the said Company for the time being or the major part of them and all such 
other persons as have formerly been Headmen or Wardens of the said Company 
shall then assemble and meet together at the New Hall of the said City, or at 
some other public and convenient place within the said City. And by their 
most voices elect and choose two men of the said Company being inhabitants Two to be 
and ffreemen of the said City that have not yet already born the charges of the Chosen. 
said ffeast, to be ffeast-makers of the said Company for the year then next 
ensuing. And that the like course for the choosing of ffeast-makers shall 
always hereafter yearly from time to time be chosen, observed, and kept upon 
the day aforesaid. 

And if any person or persons so chosen to bear or make the said accustomed 
ffeast, shall refuse or neglect so to do according to the order heretofore in that 
behalf used, that then every person or persons so refusing or neglecting shall On refusal to 
forfeit and pay to the Headman and Wardens of the said Company for the time forfeit three 
being to the use of the said Company, three pounds. And that upon the Pounds: 
refusal or neglect of any such person or persons so chosen as aforesaid, it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the said Headman and Wardens and Assistants of 
the said Company for the time being or the greatest part of them whereof the 
Headman to be one, to choose one or more persons of the said Company being 
ffreemen and inhabitants of the said City in the place of him or them so refusing 
or neglecting to bear or hayne the said ffeast. And if any person so newly 
chosen to bear the said ffeast shall refuse so to do, then he or they so refusing 
or neglecting shall likewise forfeit to the said headman and Wardens to the use 
of the said Company, three pounds. 


AnD if any ffeast-maker of the said Company chosen to bear the said ffeast In case of 
shall depart this life or dwell out of the said City and Liberties thereof, before death, an- 
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other Feast- he or they have borne and made the said feast. That then it shall and may 
—— to be also be lawful to and for the Headman and Wardens of the said Company for 
, the time being at all times hereafter to call and summon an Assembly of the 
said Company to be held in the place aforesaid. And the said Headman 
Wardens and Assistants and such persons of the said Company as are Master 
Barbers and Barber-Chirurgeons being ffreemen of the said City, present at such 
an Assembly, shall choose by their most voices any person or persons of the said 
Company to be ffeast-maker or ffeast-makers in the place or places of any such 
departed (or dwelling out of the said City and County thereof) to bear his or 
their charge or charges in bearing the said ffeast. And if he or they so newly 
chosen shall refuse or neglect to bear the said ffeast then he or they so refusing 
or neglecting shall forfeit to the said Headman and Wardens to the use of the 
said Company, three pounds. 


The Feast- AND that the ffeast-maker which shall bear the said ffeast shall yearly in the 
maker to pro- new hall of this City or in some other public or convenient place in the same 
vide a dinner. City provide yearly upon the day appointed for the said ffeast which shall be 

yearly, and every year upon the first Tuesday in the month of August, a con- 

venient dinner for the said Company and their wives and if the said ffeast-makers 
Under a pen- shall not bear the said ffeast in the time, place and manner aforesaid, then every 
alty = three person so offending shall forfeit and pay for every such default to the use of the 
ieee said Company, three pounds. 


Penalty on  Awnp that every person of the said Company being a Master Barber or Barber- 
not nppeat'8 Chirurgeon within the said City or Liberties thereof shall immediately after the 
‘end of the dinner pay and give unto the said feast-makers for himself and his 
wife 3° 64 and every such person not married 2° towards the charge of the said 
ffeast to the use of the said ffeast-makers. And that if any such Master of the 
said Company that do or shall keep shopp or other place to work in the said 
Mistery or Craft within the said City or County thereof being by the said ffeast- 
maker or Beadle of the said Company or any of them bidden or invited to the 
said ffeast or knowledge thereof given at their dwelling house, or houses, do not 
come to the said ffeast nor send his or their money to the said ffeast-maker (viz) 
every one having a wife 2/6 and every one unmarried 1/6 that then he or they 
so not coming nor sending his or their money nor having a reasonable excuse to 
be allowed by the Headman and Wardens of the said Company for the time 
being, or two of them whereof the headman to be one, shall forfeit and loose for 
every time so offending, six shillings and eightpence. 


All members Awnp that no person of the said Company of Barbers and Barber-Chirurgeons, 

ee not being a ffreeman of the said City shall at any time hereafter work, or do any 

on ten sort of work belonging to the Art and Mistery of a Barber or Barber-Chirurgeon, in 
the house of any person or persons whatsoever dwelling in the said City or County 
thereof other than of a Barber or Barber Chirurgeon being a ffreeman of the said 
City, unless he shall be retained by the year with some person dwelling within 
the said City or County thereof, and in that case only in the house of such person 
with whom he shall be so retained by the year and only such work as shall be 
for the proper use of the family wherein he shall be so retained, upon pain to 
forfeit for every such offence, five shillings. 


(To be continued.) 
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Frescoes in Little Kimble 
Church, Bucks. 


——<f>__— 






a~emay TE accompanying sketches of some 

CY By frescoes brought to light last year 
in the church of All Saints, Little 
Kimble, Buckinghamshire, are 
kindly sent to us by Mr. H. Philibert Feasey. 
The following description is taken from the 
parish magazine of Little Kimble, by kind 
permission of the rector, the Rev. A. K. 
Hobart Hampden: 

“This most interesting little church 
appears to have been completely covered 
internally with wall-paintings, which were 
subsequently defaced by Biblical quotations 
and whitewash in the seventeenth century, or 
utterly ‘ restored’ out of all existence in the 
nineteenth. Beginning with the west wall, 
we find traces of figures in a dark Indian-red 
outline and patches of colour. The subjects 
are now impossible to make out; but the 
whole wall was apparently covered com- 
pletely with painting. Coming now to the 
north wall, in the corner is the faint image of 
Our Lord in a dark-red garment ; the figure 
is about 4 feet high, and faces towards the 
east. Above, and a little to the right, over 
the window, are small outline figures repre- 
senting souls in torment, much defaced. 
First is a figure ina sort of bath with a demon 
on either side pouring fire out of buckets 
over the unhappy person ; next is a woman, 
with hands raised in supplication, whose hair 
is being twisted up on a stick by two demons, 
whilst two others on a lower level claw her 
with two pronged hooks. Next comes a life- 
sized figure, in red outline, the head alone 
remaining, a memorial tablet covering the 
rest. Between the north door and the first 
windows is a mass of colour, but the design 
is now impossible to determine. The best- 
preserved painting in the church is a life- 
sized figure of St. George (Fig. 1). He 
stands holding a lance in the right hand ; his 
left holds his shield by the top. The armour 
he wears gives us the key to the date of most 
of the frescoes, viz, about 1310; it is com- 
piete chain-mail, with round knee-caps of 
leather. Over the armour is a white ‘ sur- 
coat’ with a red cross, which formerly bore 


a running pattern, dark brown on the paler 
red. The little shield bears the same cross, 
and the ‘gige,’ or strap for hanging it round 
the neck, is twisted round the wrist. On 
either shoulder are ‘ aiguilettes,’ which pro 
tected the head from a side cut ; these have 
also each a red cross, bearing traces of the 
same ornamentation. ‘The long sword is 
worn slightly in front of the figure, and on 
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the heels are ‘prick-spurs,’ which were in 
general use at this period before the ‘rowel 
spurs’ came into fashion. Underneath can 
still be read the name ‘ Georgius’ in Longo- 
bardic characters. There appears to have 
been a frieze running along under the roof, 
but it has been completely destroyed during 
the restoration. Even the window splays 
have been decorated. Thus, in the first 
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window on the north side, we find on the 
left hand, under canopies, the remains of a 
bishop, wearing a red chasuble and holding a 
pastoral staff, and next the head of a female 
saint. On the right the canopy remains and 
the hands of one figure (Fig. 2)—one hand 
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holding a book, and the other raised as if 
preaching or in benediction. On the left- 
hand splay of the next window are the remains 
of two women, one, apparently a nun, hold- 
ing a book. On the right side of the same 
window are the faint remains of ‘S. Francis 
preaching to the birds’ (Fig. 3). All that is 
left of S. Francis is his rope girdle and his 
raised right hand. The birds sing from the 
branches of a conventional tree; two are 
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above, whilst below an owl listens with a 
look of intelligence to the preaching of his 
‘friend.’ There is no other instance known 
of a picture of S. Francis in an English 
church, which makes this faint image of him 
doubly interesting. Over the pulpit is the 
remnant of a canopy, and traces of painting 
over the chancel arch. We now return to 
the south door. Over it is the burial of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria (Fig. 4). Two 
angels lower her body iato a tomb, their 
wings spread out above her. To the right of 





Antiquatian Mews. 


(We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.} 


THERE is to bean exhibition of ancient and modern 
examples of goldsmiths’ work and related crafts at 
Florence, in connection with the celebration of the 
fourth centenary of Benvenuto Cellini’s birth, on 
November 2. The first congress of Italian gold- 
smiths will be held in that city on the same occasion. 
Another exhibition of ancient goldsmiths’ and 
silversmiths’ work is to be held in the course of 
the autumn in the Frisian Museum at Leeuwarden. 
The collection will probably be somewhat note- 
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the door are the remains in outline of the 
life-sized figure of an elderly man, his head 
covered by a cowl, and holding a book 
with his drapery-covered hand—perhaps an 
evangelist (Fig. 5). The figure is beautifully 
drawn, with great freedom, and is possibly by 
another and more educated hand than the 
other paintings. To the left of the door we 
find the seventeenth-century inscription has 
erased the painting formerly on the wall. 
This is all that remains of the once glorious 
wall-painting in the little church, which must 
have been the wonder and admiration of the 
people of Kimble in ‘ the days of faith, when 
patient thought brooded on things of God, 
and doubted not.’ ” 
VOL. XXXVI. 


worthy, as many of the guilds and municipal 
councils throughout Holland have promised to 
lend specimens of the very valuable and beautiful 
treasures in their possession. 


25 OS aS 
Professor Hilprecht, of Pennsylvania University, 
who went out in the spring to superintend new 
excavations on the site of Babylon, has recently 
written home as follows: ‘‘ The results of our 
researches exceed everything that has so far been 
known about Babylon. We found the great temple 
library and priest school of Nippur, which had 
been destroyed by the Elamites 228 B.c. The 
library consists of 16,000 volumes, written on 
stones, and covers the entire theological, astro- 
nomical, linguistic, and mathematical knowledge 
of those days. We also unearthed a collection of 
letters and biographies, deciphered the inscriptions 
of many newly-discovered tombstones and monu- 
2N 
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ments, and copied finally, best of all, 5,000 official 
documents of inestimable value to the student of 
ancient history. The net result of our journey 
consists, so far, of 23,000 stone writings.” 


6 a 
The governing body of the Chateau at Chantilly, 
says the Atheneum, have acquired for the library 
there a most interesting and valuable Book of 
Hours, executed in 1549 for the Connétable de 
Montmorency, by the artists responsible for that of 
Henri II., which is one of the most beautiful books 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 





VOVVVVVYVVVVVYY 
SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HonGE sold 
on the 25th ult. and three following days the under- 
mentioned books from the library of the late Duke 
of Argyll and from the library of General Cafe, 
V.C.: The Ibis, ten odd volumes, 1859-72, £31; 
Ray Society's Publications, 58 vols., £17 Ios.; 
Catalogue of the Manuscript Collections of Alfred 
Morrison, 13 vols., £26; Ackermann’s Cambridge 
University, 1815, £10; Scott's Novels, Lang's 
edition, large paper, Japan proofs, 1892-94, £13; 
White’s History of Selborne, first edition, 1789, 
£9; Nagler’s Kinstler-Lexicon, 22 vols., 1835-52, 
£18 10s.; Seymour Haden’s Etudes a 1’Eau-forte, 
1866, £42; Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols., 
1851-53, £11 1os.; Early English Text Society, 
104 parts, 1864-98, £12; Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, £16; on and Jollities, 
1843, £25 1os.; Milton’s Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes, first edition, 1671, £11 15s.; 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist, first edition, presentation 
copy to J. P. Harley, 1838, £26; Jane Austen’s 
Novels, first editions, 16 vols., 1811-18, £30; 
R. Kipling’s Echoes, 1884, £8 5s.; Keats’s Poems, 
Kelmscott Press, 1894, £27 tos.; Shakespeare's 
Poems, ib., 1893, £14 5s.; Watteau, CEuvre, vol.i., 
83 plates, Paris, s.d., £82; Natural History of an 
Evening Party, MS., with humorous sketches, 
1848, £20; Taylor the Water Poet’s Travels to 
Prague, 1621, £21; Collection Spitzer, 6 vols., 
1890-92, £38; Shakespeare, First Folio, imperfect, 
and repaired by Burtt, 1623, £252; Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery, £15.—Atheneum, August 4. 
\ @$ af 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopcGeE sold 
on Monday, the 3oth ult., and three following days 
(the last book sale of the season), the Fulford Hall 


\ 

\ library, the property of Lieut. R. Johnstone, and 

/ | \ other properties, amongst which occurred the 
: n 





following: Berichte der deutschen chemischen 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 1872-1900, £13 1I0s.; 
Chemical Society of London, Journal and Proceed- 
ings, 1843-1900, £49; Chemical News, 1863-93, 
£8 2s. 6d.; British Association Reports, 70 vols., 


iat £7; Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, 2 vols., 1798- 
Cowted. fig sina 1801, £14; Bacon, De Dignitate et Augmentis 


: Scientiarum and Instauratio Magna, first edition, 
Or right of Doar dor. 1623-20, £13; Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum 
and History of St. Paul’s, 9 vols., 1817-30, £18 Ios. ; 


2s = Alken’s Flowers from Nature, etc., 1824, £5 12s. 6d.; 
Tigon’s Book of Drawings, 1693, £20 5s.; A. Diirer, 
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Epitome in Dive Parthenices Marie Historiam, 
1511, £14 15s.; Ploos van Amstel, Imitations des 
Maitres Hollandais, etc., 1821, £8 5s.; Hogarth’s 
Engravings (82), mostly first states, £13; Malton’s 
Views of Dublin, coloured, 1792-97, £11 58.; 
Richardson’s Pamela, first edition, 1741, £21; 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, {15 5s.; E. B. 
Browning’s Prometheus Bound, first edition, 1833, 
£14; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Rowland- 
son's plates, 1817, £7 12s. 6d.; Swinburne’s Songs 
of the Springtides, 1880, £5 12s. 6d. ; Mary Stuart, 
1881, £5 15s.; Tristram of Lyonesse, 1882, 
£5 17s. 6d.; Century of Roundels, 1883, £6 2s. 6d. ; 
Marino Faliero, 1885, £5 17s. 6d.; Locrine, 1887, 
£6; Study of Ben Jonson, 1889, £6 2s. 6d.; and 
Tale of Balen, 1896, £5 17s. 6d., all presented to 
the late Dr. Grosart.—Athen@um, August IT. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA! 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL ARCHHOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—The annual 
meeting was held at Dublin from July 18 to 25. 
The proceedings opened on the morning of the 
18th with a reception at the Mansion House, when 
Alderman Flanagan, in the unavoidable absence of 
the Lord Mayor, welcomed the Institute, and Lord 
Rosse (the president) and Sir Henry Howorth 
addressed the gathering. In the afternoon visits 
were paid to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where Sir 
Thomas Drew acted as guide; to the Castle, where 
Mr. Cochrane conducted the party through the 
State apartments and the Chapel Royal, and 
Mr. Ribton Garstin described the banners; and to 
Trinity College, where Dr. Perceval Wright acted 
as cicerone, and the visitors were shown in the 
library four volumes of magnificent manuscripts, 
and in the dining-hall the college plate, of which 
Mr. Garstin gave a detailed account. In the even- 
ing Sir Thomas Drew gave a very able address in 
the rooms of the Irish Academy, entitled ‘‘ Dublin 
for Archzologists,’’ and Mr. G. Coffey, M.R.I.A., 
read a paper on ‘‘ Optical Illusions in Medizval 
Architecture.” 

On the 19th the members drove to Swords, 
where they inspected the fine round tower and the 
ruins of the Archbishop’s palace, both of which 
were described by the Rev. Canon Twigg, D.D. 
Resuming their seats in the carriages, they pro- 
ceeded to Malahide. After luncheon they visited 
Malahide Castle, where they were received by 
Mr. Dillon, agent to Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
and by the Rev. Mr. Lindsay, Rector of Malahide. 
The fine collection of family and other pictures 
was inspected with much interest, as was also the 
ruined Abbey Church, which contains the tomb of 
Maud Plunkett, ‘‘ maid, wife, and widow” on the 
same day. Her husband was killed in one of the 
engagements of the time. The visitors then pro- 
ceeded to St. Doulough’s Church, an interesting 
vaulted building of two stories, with a stone roof of 
steep pitch, and subsequently they had a look at 
St. Doulough’s Well. In the evening a conver- 
sazione, held on the invitation of the Royal Irish 
Academy and the Royal Society of Antiquaries, in 
the Museum of Science and Art, brought together 





a large assembly, and an extremely pleasant even- 
ing was passed. 

On the next day, July 20, the members visited 
Trim, where, under the guidance of the Rev. 
Canon Healy, LL.D., they inspected the ruins 
of the Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul, of which 
the Canon gave a brief description. At the 
church the Rector, Mr. Goff, described some of the 
monuments, and Mr. Garstin also spoke. The 
archeologists then proceeded to that magnificent 
old ruin known as King John’s Castle, which 
Canon Healy described. He also made reference 
to the ‘‘ yellow tower,” all that remained of a once 
stately building. He directed attention to the old 
house formerly known as St. Mary’s, the Castle of 
the Talbots, and which formed the Diocesan School 
of Meath. There the great Duke of Wellington 
obtained his early education. Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, the eminent astronomer, also received 
his early education in that school. After lunch 
the visitors drove to the Hill of Tara, passing en 
voute the fine ruins of the once fortified Bective 
Abbey. Mr. R. Cochrane, F.S.A., in the course of 
an instructive discourse, referred to the foolish and 
destructive excavations lately made by certain 
“‘ Anglo-Israelites,” led by a Mr. Groom, who said 
that the Ark of the Covenant was lost, and that it 
was as likely to be in the Hill of Tara as any other 
place! Sir H. Howorth, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Cochrane, protested strongly against 
the reckless and outrageous way in which the 
ground had been cut up, and so gross an ‘‘ archzo- 
logical crime’ committed. In the evening a most 
successful and enjoyable conversazione was given 
at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor. 

In the morning of the next day, July 21, a visit 
was paid to Christ Church Cathedral, where Sir 
Thomas Drew spoke on the history of the building. 
After luncheon the party proceeded to the Royal 
Hospital, where they were received by Captain 
Fielding, who afforded them an opportunity of in- 
specting the Great Hall, with all its fine historic 
pictures, arms, armour, etc., and then conducted 
them to the chapel, in which, amongst other things, 
he pointed to the splendid stained glass presented 
by Her Majesty the Queen to commemorate her 
visit in 1849. The archzologists next drove to the 
Record Office, where they were received by Mr. 
H. F. Berry, who exhibited the fine old manuscripts 
and other objects of interest which are treasured 
there with the greatest care. Among them was an 
award in Irish, signed by a Brehon, orjudge, which 
was read aloud, first in the original, and then in 
translation. At the Custom House the visitors 
were received in the Board Room by the Chairman 
of the Board of Works, Mr. Robertson, Mr. R. 
O'Shaghnessy, and Mr. Robert Cochrane. The 
Chairman and Mr. Cochrane then exhibited some 
fine large volumes, containing splendid photographs 
of the national monuments in various parts of 
Ireland—the Rock of Cashel, ruins of abbeys, 
churches, monasteries, round towers, and also 
photographs of the Science and Art Museum, built 
under the direction of the Board. 

In the evening, at the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dr. P. W. Joyce delivered an instructive address 
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on ‘‘ The Truthfulness of Ancient Irish Records.” 
He said he proposed to prove that the Ancient 
Irish Records, from Christian times at least, were 
absolutely trustworthy, with such cautions and 
limitations as were always necessary. Sir H. 
Howorth, Dr. Munro, of Edinburgh, Mr. Coffey, 
and Mr. O'Neill Russell complimented Dr. Joyce 
on his paper, and bore testimony to the truth and 
accuracy of Irish annals. 

On Monday, July 23, the members visited Kells, 
where they examined the old Celtic crosses in the 
square and churchyard, and subsequently the 
early stone-roofed building known as St. Colum- 
kille’s House, and the round tower. The party 
then drove to Cairan, where they saw the Ogham 
stone, the Termon crosses, and the holy well of St. 
Cairn. The Rev. Canon Healy described the 
objects of interest visited during the day. In the 
evening a meeting was held, at which Miss Mar- 
garet Stokes read a paper on ‘‘ The Signs of the 
Zodiac on the Base of Muiredach’s Cross at 
Monasterboice,” and Mr. J. R. Garstin contributed 
an interesting paper on ‘‘Some Antiquities at 
Drogheda.” 

The excursion programme for the next day, 
July 24, included visits to Monasterboice, Mellifont 
Abbey, Townley Hall, and Dowth, where the party 
explored the large tumulus. At the concluding 
meeting in the evening the usual votes of thanks 
were passed. On the following morning a large 
party visited Rathdrum, Glendalough, with its 
round towers and seven churches, and St. Kevin's 
Kitchen. The success of the meetings was greatly 
aided by the splendid weather which prevailed. 


a os a 
BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — The 
annual congress was opened at Leicester on July 30, 
when the association was welcomed to the town by 
the Mayor and Mayoress, and the High Sheriff 
of Leicestershire. The Roman and other anti- 
quities in the museum were inspected, the party 
being conducted round the building by Mr. 
Montagu Browne, the curator; and in the evening 
the members attended a reception given by the 
Mayor and Mayoress at the Museum Buildings. 
The second day, July 31, was occupied by a visit 
to Belvoir Castle, the lordly seat of the Duke of 
Rutland. At the evening meeting Dr. W. de Gray 
Birch gave a description of some of the very 
valuable charters and other records of the borough 
of Leicester. It was King a who first called the 
inhabitants of Leicester burgesses. His charter 
was fortunately extant. It was very short, but 
very valuable, and granted to the burgesses, ‘‘ That 
freely, without any impediment, they may go and 
perform their businesses throughout all our land, 
with all their matters of merchandise, saving to us 
all the dues and just customs which belong to us.”’ 
Then followed the witnesses, who were the nobles 
of the Court. This was a very valuable charter 
indeed, because in those days no man might go out 
of his parish unless he had permission to do so. 
He would have been liable to be taken up as a 
vagrant, and put in the stocks, or otherwise 
punished. Other charters followed in the same 
way. There were three granted by Henry III., 





and twelve or fifteen by Edward III. Every 
succeeding king was approached by the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester to confirm the chartersgranted by 
his predecessors. 

The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley afterwards 
read a paper, which had been written by Mr. W. A. 
Carrington, entitled ‘‘ Belvoir Castle and Priory.”’ 
This dealt with the history of the castle from the 
beginning down to comparatively recent times, 
the various charters granted, the establishment, 
history and monuments of the priory, etc. 

Heavy rain rather spoilt the pleasure of the 
members in the excursion arranged for the third 
day, August 1. The party proceeded first to Kirby 
Muxloe for the purpose of viewing the ruins known 
as Kirby Muxloe Castle. Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., 
read a descriptive paper. Strictly speaking, this 
building was not a castle, but a strongly fortified 
dwelling-house. The date at which it was built 
is not exactly known, but from the style of the 
architecture and the arrangement of the rooms and 
towers it is thought to have been erected by Sir 
William Hastings about the year 1476. The place 
is of red brick, and is one of the latest castellated 
mansions of the country. Two towers on either 
side of the entrance gateway are still standing, and 
the circular staircase of brick is still in a good 
state of preservation. The towers are pierced for 
cannon low down, so that the gun could rest on 
the floor. 

From Kirby Muxloe the party drove to Groby 
Hall, an interesting old mansion, still occupied, in 
which Elizabeth, the Queen of Edward IV., passed 
many years of her life. The next place visited was 
the old priory at Ulverscroft. Mr. Patrick, the 
hon. secretary of the association, described the 
ancient relic. The west tower and a portion of 
the wallare still standing. Ulverscroft Priory stood 
originally in the centre of Charnwood Forest, and 
was founded in the year 1134. There is little doubt 
that the building was originally of wood and stone, 
and that it was afterwards altered and enlarged. 
It was surrounded by a wall and moat to protect it 
from the dangers of the period, and the church 
was situated at the north end of the enclosure. A 
portion of the priory is now a farmhouse. The 
floors are still composed of ancient tiles, and a dark 
patch is supposed to be a blood stain upon them. 
This priory was one of those which received high 
praise from Cromwell’s commissioners when. the 
smaller monasteries were despoiled by Henry VIIL., 
and in consequence it secured a brief respite, 
but was ultimately closed on September 15, 1539. 
Cowsheds and pigsties are now to be seen close to 
the sacred edifice, and the nave and chancel form 
an enclosure for ricks. Animals and poultry now 
wander over the floor of the fine old priory, and 
disturb the silence with their noise, which was 
once only broken by the quiet tread of the sandalled 
monks and the religious chant. After examining 
the remains of the priory the party proceeded to 
Newtown Linford for lunch, afterwards visiting the 
ruins in Bradgate Park, and returning to Leicester 
through Thurcaston, the birthplace of Bishop 
Latimer. 

In the evening Mr. C. H. Compton read a 
valuable paper on ‘‘The Abbey of St. Mary de 
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Pratis”; and Colonel Bellairs followed with an 
exhaustive account of the ‘Roman Roads of 
Leicestershire.” 

The fourth day, August 2, was set apart for the 
inspection of the antiquities of Leicester. The 
churches visited included those of St. Margaret, 
All Saints, St. Nicholas—-whereon a good paper 
was read by Mr. C. Lynam, F.S.A.—St. Martin 
and St. Mary. Other places visited were Trinity 
Hospital, the old Grammar School in Highcross 
Street, where an interesting collection of Roman 
remains and coins found in the neighbourhood 
was examined, the Jewry Wall, and the recently 
unearthed Roman pavement of beautiful design. 

At the evening meeting Mr. I. C. Gould read a 
useful paper, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Early Fortifica- 
tions,’ which included descriptions of local earth- 
works. Subsequently the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, on behalf of Dr. Brushfield, F.S.A., sub- 
mitted a paper entitled ‘‘A Leicester Church 
Brief of 1640.” 

On the fifth day, August 3, the weather was 
again very unfavourable. In conjunction with the 
Leicester Architectural and Archeological Society, 
an excursion was made to the old manor-house at 
Newbold Verdon, to Market Bosworth, Dadlington 
and Stoke Golding. At Market Bosworth visits 
were paid to the old Grammar School, where Dr. 
Johnson began life as an usher, to St. Peter's 
Church, and to the battle-field. At the evening 
meeting papers were read on ‘‘ The Early History 
of the Stocking Frame,” by Mr. W. T. Rowlett ; 
‘“Some Remarks on the Frame-knitters’ Company 
of London,” by Mr. T. Blashill; and ‘‘ Wickliffe 
and his Times,” written by the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, and read by Mr. George Patrick. 

The concluding meetings were held on August 4. 
In the morning the members journeyed to Lutter- 
worth, where they visited the ancient church of 
which Wiclif was rector from 1381 to 1384. Mr. 
Patrick, the hon. secretary, read a short paper, and 
described the church, and Mr. Andrew Oliver read 
a paper on the Fielding monument and brasses. 
The members returned to Leicester during the 
afternoon, and at 3.30 held a meeting at the Museum 
Buildings, when votes of thanks were passed to the 
Mayor and Mayoress (Alderman and Mrs. Wind- 
ley), the High Sheriff (Mr. R. Smith Carington), 
the secretaries and members of the Leicester 
Architectural and Archzological Society, and to 
other friends and helpers for the assistance they 
had rendered the Association. 


25 

The monthly meeting of the NEwcasTLE Society 
oF ANTIQUARIES was held on July 25. Mr. Cad- 
wallader Bates presided.—Mr. Robert Blair, one of 
the hon. secretaries, on behalf of Mr. Foggin, of 
Corbridge, presented a small Roman sculptured 
stone, representing the god Mercury. It was dis- 
covered by Mr. Foggin where some men were 
working near Halton. They were breaking up the 
stones and he rescued this one and was allowed to 
carry it away. A vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Foggin, the chairman observing that the spot 
at which it was discovered was north of the castle 
and south-east of the Roman camp, and it was just 
possible more interesting relics might be found. 


Mr, R. Oliver Heslop presented a photograph of 
the new view of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral. He 
expressed the hope that the Excavation Committee 
might be able to find some trace of the Roman 
Wall, as that was directly in its course, and it would 
be necessary in seeking foundations to go downa 
considerable depth. The chairman agreed that the 
new view was certainly the most remarkable aspect 
in which they had been able to see the cathedral. 

An interesting paper on ‘‘ Low-side Windows,” 
by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, Vicar of Witton-le- 
Wear, was read by Mr. R. Oliver Heslop. 





Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A History oF Surrey. By H.E. Malden, M.A. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1900. Pp. viii, 321. Demy 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d.; roxburgh, ros. 6d., net; 
large-paper copies, 21s. net. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Malden has accomplished a 
difficult task well in this latest addition to the 
series of Popular County Histories projected by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. His subject was a difficult one, 
for Surrey has had greatness thrust upon it by its 
position between London and the rest of Europe; 
moreover, the very existence within its borders of 
Southwark (‘first an ecclesiastical, then a theatrical, 
and throughout a disorderly, suburb of London”) 
complicates the theme. Whatever the reviewer 
may know about the county or particular parts of 
it, he is little likely to find fault with a work so 
skilfully and industriously handled. He is rather 
moved to praise two qualities which mark Mr. 
Malden’s treatment of his material : an orderliness 
which greatly assists the ‘‘ reference’’ for which 
such a book should provide, and a certain literary 
grace too often absent from books of the kind. In 
the series of chapters dealing with the Roman, 
Early English, Feudal, Tudor, Stewart, and modern 
vicissitudes of the county, Mr. Malden (as we gladly 
admit) allows archzology to be ancillary to history. 
For instance, he is careful not so much to play the 
“ dry-as-dust '’ about the old Roman works at the 
foot of London Bridge as to point out how the 
London which King Alfred restored when he was 
‘‘master of Surrey” was a part of his general 
scheme of defence against the Danes, ‘‘ as a bridle 
on the river, and a gate of intercourse with foreign 
civilization” (p. 58). Again, in his account of 
Surrey under Elizabeth, one enjoys reading that 
“it was in this summer (1599), while the country 
was ringing with warlike preparations, that the new 
theatre on the Surrey side, the Globe, saw the first 
presentation of the great warlikeepicplay ‘ Henry V.’ 
Men of the Surrey levies, expecting to be called 
upon any day to fight for home and freedom, must 
have applauded to the echo the glorious choric 
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speeches recalling ‘the dreadful note of prepara- 
tion,’ and have felt their blood thrill at the thought 
of emulating on their own soil the glories of Agin- 
court” (p. ve 
In his introductory chapter the author gives an 
account of the natural features of the county ; with 
the self-restraint due to the muse of history he says 
little of the beauties of, say, the glorious stretch 
between Box Hill and Leith Hill; but we mark his 
word of advice: ‘‘a good walker can in the course 
of a few hours pass through several distinct types 
of country and back again. The bicyclist passes 
rapidly through more changes, but sees less.”’ 
Valuable chapters on ‘‘ Parliamentary History” 
and ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Surrey ’’ find their places, and 
the book closes with inquiries into ‘‘ Surrey Iron 
and Industry,” ‘‘ Agriculture and the Poor,” and 
‘Social Life and Recreation.’”’ It is in the last- 
named that Mr. Malden observes that he has had 
constantly to deal -with Surrey ‘‘as guarding 
London, assailing London, dependent upon London, 
or influenced and used by London.” This has 
been Surrey’s fate, to her profit, perhaps, in the 
past, but not, let us hope, to her destruction in the 
future. At Epsom the old well still exists, ‘as 
efficacious and as unpalatable as when the gentle- 
men of the Court of King Charles II. flirted with 
the Surrey country girls round it.” We know now 
how the Epsom races have degenerated, and of 
them Mr. Malden says, ‘probably nothing has 
contributed more to the social annexation of Surrey 
by London.” It is for wise observations of this 
kind that the reader of this volume feels his debt to 
become sensibly larger. At the same time, it is 
just because longer notice in detail is impossible 
that it is fair to record how fulla mine of social and 
antiquarian information this model county history 
is. As if to baffle criticism, Mr. Malden has added 
a most useful bibliography (to which he does not 
give that ugliest of names) and a long index. In 
his preface he says: ‘‘If there is any life in the 
following pages, it is partly owing to their having 
been begun under the shadow of the finest British 
camp in Surrey, and completed in view of her finest 
castle, and within a stone’s throw of the Pilgrims’ 
Way.’ 
We believe in his inspiration. 
*x * xX 
AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
OF SHROPSHIRE. By the Rev. D. H.S. Cranage, 
M.A., F.S.A. Part4. The Hundred of Stottes- 


den. Many plates and other illustrations. 
Wellington: Hobson and Co., Ig00. 4to., 
PP- 257-375. Price ros. 6d. 


Three years have elapsed since the appearance 
of the third part of Mr. Cranage’s work, but, as he 
remarks in a prefatory note, the subscribers to his 
book will realize that it is impossible to hurry a 
work of this kind. This new part maintains the 
high level reached in its predecessor. The Hundred 
of Stottesden includes thirty-five churches, and of 
these there are given thirteen full-page plates, six 
ground-plans, and twelve other illustrations. The 
plates are admirable reproductions of photographs 
specially taken for the work by Mr. Martin Hard- 
ing, ex-president of the Shropshire Camera Club. 


The descriptions note many points of interest. In 
Alveley Church is a curious fresco, which is diffi- 
cult of interpretation. In the centre is a woman 
crowned ; on her right Death aims an arrow; on 
her left are a dragon, a trumpeter, and other figures. 
Mr. Cranage says it may represent the triumph of 
the Virgin over Death, but admits that some of the 
detail scarcely bears this out. The same church 
contains a beautiful example of medieval em- 
broidery, preserved in a glass case in the south 
aisle. The Alveley Church has other points of 
interest too numerous to note here. Other churches 
specially attractive for various reasons are: Chel- 
marsh, with much beautiful Decorated work of 
1345; Cleobury Mortimer, which presents more 
than one architectural problem ; Aston Eyres, with 
its remarkable tympanum, representing our Lord's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, of which a fine 
plate is given; Glazeley, with a good brass of 1599; 
Kinlet, where are not only a most remarkable east 
window, but also a transept, which shows with 
unusual fulness the arrangements of a medieval 
chantry chapel, and some very fine tombs and 
monuments. Kinlet Church, indeed, may be con- 
sidered the gem of the collection comprised in this 
part; but we have no space further to particularize 
the many points with which Mr. Cranage deals at 
length. Of the other churches described, Morville, 
Quat, Sudbury, and Stottesden, will best repay 
study. 


*x x 
THE Cian Donatp. By the Rev. A. Macdonald 
of Killearnan, and Rev. A. Macdonald of Kil- 
tarlity. Vol. II. Illustrated. Inverness: The 
Northern Counties Publishing Co., 1900. 8vo., 
pp. xxx, 796. Price not stated. 

It is now some time since the first volume of this 
massive publication was issued, but the editors 
have been working hard, and have not only now 
added 800 pages to the annals of the great Clan 
Donald, but have promised their subscribers a third 
volume in due course. This volume cannot fail to 
be of value and interest, not only to the widespread 
family of the Macdonalds, but to all students of 
Scottish history. The Earls of Stirling, the Clan 
Donald of Ulster, the Clan Donald of Connaught 
and Leinster, and the Macdonalds of Ardna- 
murchan, of Glencoe, of Clanranald, of Glengarry, 
of Dunroyveg, of Keppoch, and of Antrim, all have 
their stories told with much circumstance and 
detail. The appendix is valuable; therein are 
given transcripts of a variety of documents that 
have not hitherto seen the light, from a charter of 
Reginald FitzRoderick, 1334, to a memorial for 
John Macdonald of Glengarry, relating the losses 
sustained by him and his family in the time of 
the Rebellion, 1750. There is also a variety of 
interesting illustrations and facsimiles. The volume 
reflects great credit on all concerned. 


x * * 
THE Cart# ANTIQUZ OF LorD WILLOUGHBY 
DE Broke. Part 2. Hertfordshire. Edited 


by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. Hems- 
worth: C. E. Turner. 50 copies. Price 5s. 

This book, printed for subscribers only, contains 

the charters that relate to the property of the 
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Cheney family which they held in Hertfordshire. 
The thirty-three charters herein included pertain 
to the Manor of Cottered. Most of them are 
written in abbreviated script and in the Latin 


tongue. Mr. Bloom gives them in an English 
dress. They extend from Letters Patent granted 
to William de Cheney in 1248 to arental of Cottered 
15 Edward III. Three pedigrees of the Cheney 
family are added. The work appears to be excel- 
lently done. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN BosNIA-HERZEGOVINA 
AND DaxtmaTiIA. By Robert Munro, M.A., 
M.D. Second edition; revised and greatly 
enlarged. 4 maps, 4o plates, and 165 other 
illustrations. Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1900. Cloth, 8vo. Pp. xxv, 452. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 

We welcomed this book on its original appear- 
ance some four years ago as an example of how 
archeology may be reasonably presented in a 
popular manner without injury to its scientific 
side; and we are only surprised that a second 
edition was not called for at a much earlier date. 
Dr. Munro has made some substantial additions to 
his work in this new issue. He has supplemented 
his sections on the early Iron Age cemeteries of 
Glasinac and Jezerine by a new chapter on ‘‘ The 
Civilizations of Hallstatt and La Téne "—entailing 
also additions to the plates. Dr. Munro remarks 
that when he was writing his Prehistoric Scotland, 
the need for some work clearly explaining what the 
generic expressions ‘‘ Hallstatt’ and ‘“‘ La Téne” 
denote, and defining the classes of objects to which 
they refer, was brought forcibly home to him. 
There is no work in English which supplies the 
desired information ; but Dr. Munro’s new chapter, 
which is written in his accustomed bright and lucid 
style, will go far to supply the deficiency. There 
are some other slight additions to the original text ; 
and, further, a strange omission in the first edition 
has been now supplied in the shape of a satisfactory 
index. Archzologists will find the book a feast of 
good things, while as a brightly written record of 
travel in unfamiliar lands it should have many 
attractions for the general reader. 

* * 

PEASANT LorE FROM GAELIC IRELAND. Collected 
by Daniel Deeney. London: David Nutt, 1900. 
8vo. Pp. xi, 80. Price 1s. net. 

Mr. Deeney’s collection includes sundry beliefs 
and superstitions which are as common in this 
country as in Gaelic Ireland, but the greater part 
of its contents are racy of thesoil. ‘‘ The life of the 
Irish-speaking peasant,” says Mr. Deeney, ‘‘is 
inseparably associated with mysticism. ... The 
warning voice of the unseen inhabitants of the 
invisible, mystic world is constantly ringing in 
Gaelic ears, solemnly enjoining the ceremonies to 
be performed, and the precautions to be adopted, 
in order that what is ‘lucky’ and right may be 
performed and the reverse avoided.” Thesketches 
and incidents collected form a striking commentary 
on this text. The Gaelic peasant is continually in 
touch with this unseen world. He narrates inci- 
dents of fairy lore with the good faith of absolute 
belief. He is fog-surrounded and hungry, speaks 


longingly of the abundance of good food which he 
knows the ‘‘ wee folk”’ are enjoying, and forthwith 
there is a dish of oaten meal beside him. He 
expresses his anxiety about his cows, and is re- 
assured by ‘‘a voice out loud beside him.’’ Many 
have seen the ‘‘ wee folk”; all believe firmly in 
their existence. Besides fairy lore there is much 
strange matter in this little book. A few familiar 
ideas and beliefs seem a trifle superfluous; but, on 
the whole, Mr. Deeney has made a valuable, and, 
indeed, most entertaining contribution to the litera- 
ture of folklore. 


x kK 

The chief article in the Essex Review for July is 
Mr. E. A. Fitch’s account of John Norden, classed 
among the ‘‘ Historians of Essex” on the strength 
of his ‘“‘ Description” of the county, which was 
edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden Society 
in 1840. A portrait of Norden forms the frontis- 
piece to the part. Among the other contents are 
‘* Old Chelmsford and some of its Surroundings,”’ 
by Mr. E. Durrant, and ‘On a Relic of King 
Richard the Second at Pleshey "—a hitherto un- 
described inscribed stone, of which an illustration 
is given—by Mr. Miller Christy. 

*x* kK * 

Both Fenland Notes and Queries and Lincolnshire 
Notes and Queries for July have reached us. They 
contain the usual variety of matter. The latter 
has for frontispiece a picture of two cocoa-nut cups 
mounted in silver, the first of which comes from the 
parish of Yarborough, where it has been used as a 
Communion-chalice, and is apparently of the date 
of Charles I., while the second, of similar character, 
belongs to the Rev. A. F. Sutton, of Brant Brough- 
ton. 


* *K xX 

We have also received Part I. of the Wade 
Genealogy, illustrated (New York: S. C. Wade), 
compiled by Stuart C. Wade, which should be of 
interest to the members of the very large family 
who bear the name; and Mr. Ralph Richardson’s 
paper on ‘‘ River Terminology,” reprinted from the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for June last. 


o>) 


Correspondence. 


> 
“FURNESS LORE.” 
To THE EDITOR. 


UnpeEr the above title has lately been published 
by subscription a small volume of, I venture to 
think, more than merely local interest. It con- 
sists in effect of two portions, one being the Acta, 
for three previously unrecorded years, of a local 
field-club ; the other, due to the careful research of 
the editor, being (1) a record of certain facts in the 
history of a great baronial family which link on to 
other facts in a similar history in the south-western 
counties, arising through affinities contracted ; and 
(2) archeological gleanings in two or three ancient 
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parishes, gathered from the belfries and stained- 
glass windows of the same. 

To come to actual persons and names, the family 
is that of the Haryngtons, who came in by marriage 
(1293) of an heiress, after the extinction of the male 
lines of Le Fleming and Cauncefield, in which 
families the lordship of Aldingham, Lancashire, 
had been vested since the Norman Conquest. The 
Haryngton name suffered eventually the same for- 
tune of male heirs failing. Their heiress married a 
Bonville, uniting thereby the Aldingham Manor 
with others in the south-western counties referred 
to. The Bonville heiress, Cicely, must have been 
one of the richest prizes in the matrimonial lottery 
of the fifteenth century. She married a Grey, of 
the well-known family of Edward IV.’s Queen. Of 
their issue was the unhappy Lady Jane Grey, the 
victim of her father-in-law’s ambition under Ed- 
ward VI. and Mary Tudor. Thus, by successive 
marriages, the family of the sometime lords of 
Aldingham landed on the steps of the throne; and 
this imparts a national interest to the local facts 
referred to. The houses of Haryngton and Bonville 
had had an earlier link by the marriage of the 
widow (née Courtenay, of Devon) of Sir John 
Haryngton (4th Baron of Aldingham) with William, 
Lord Bonville of Chuton. She survived her second 
husband ten years, dying in 1471. The Porlock 
Monuments, by the late M. Halliday, contained a 
description of the canopied altar-tomb of that Sir 
John, still to be seen in Porlock Church, Somerset. 
As a supplement to that work was printed for 
private circulation by B. W. Greenfield, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, another, containing certain pedi- 
grees, among which was one of Hylle ad Hulle) of 
Spaxton,* showing that Sir John Hulle of Kyton 
(ob. June 24, 1408) had by his first wife, Dionysia, 
daughter of Sir John Durburgh, a son and three 
daughters, of whom Margaret, the second, married 
Sir William Haryngton, 5th Baron of Aldingham. 
This corrects an erroneous statement made, I 
believe, by Canon Raine and others, assigning as 
his wife another Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert 
Neville of Hornby Castle. The fact was that there 
were two cousins Haryngton, both Williams, alive 
together, each of whom married a Margaret; thus 
it was more easy to confuse than to distinguish 
them. This error the editor of Furness Lore, Mr. 
Harper Gaythorpe, of Barrow-in-Furness, has cor- 
rected, adding also some ingenious and probable 
conclusions regarding the so-called Haryngton (or 
Harrington) tomb at Cartmel. He shows that its 
original site was probably in Conishead Priory 
Church, a few miles off from Cartmel, to which 
after the dissolution it may have been transferred. 

Mr. Gaythorpe’s studies in parochial archeology 
are guided by much critical acumen, and his illus- 
trations attended by a careful finish of delineation 
and colouring, worthy of much praise and deserving 
careful study. They exemplify the way in which 
the great religious house of St. Mary in Furness in 
its fall scattered its fragments around it, to be 
treasured in the adjacent parish churches. 





* A village near the road from Bridgewater to 
Taunton, Somerset. 


The largest bell in the tower of Aldingham 
Church is, for the first time, I believe, clearly 
described, with weight, size, tone, founder's mark, 
and legend exactly given. The last of these runs: 


‘‘Celorum Christe placeat tibi rex sonus iste,” 


a Latin hexameter of more correctness and elegance 
than is commonly found, and suggesting that the 
revival of classical learning was reaching the 
monastic schools.* Its date is shown to be prob- 
ably at the close of the fifteenth century. Its com- 
panion bell is lighter, and probably of the same 
date and foundry, and both were probably monastic 
spoil. At Urswick Church isa bell of older date 
and rather larger proportions, known as_ the 
“ Haryngton " bell from its bearing an inscription 
commemorative of the above-named Sir William 
Haryngton and the Lady Margaret his wife. It is 
believed that these bells have not been recorded 
hitherto. The lancet-window of Urswick is a patch- 
work of heraldic and other devices, with a frag- 
mentary inscription in stained glass which reads 
** lie suvuere pa,’’t the first and last words being frag- 
ments only. If one may take the middle word asa 
conventional corruption or abridgment of the longer 
word superfuere, which the dots over the v seem to 
favour, the conjecture is then easy that Jie is the 
remnant of jilig (diphthongs being commonly cut in 
medieval Latin), and fa of patri; thus the state- 
ment would relate to certain ‘‘ daughters surviving 
their father.’’ Perhaps some of your readers can 
give a better conjecture. 
Henry Hayman, D.D., 


Member of the Philological Society 
of Cambridge, sometime Fellow 
of S. John’s College, Oxford. 





* A bell with the same inscription was formerly 
at Sedbergh Church, Yorkshire; and several Lin- 
colnshire bells also bore it. 

+ The letters are not truly given in the page 
(105) of records, where the initial s is made an f, 
and the fav. The latter error is corrected in the 
page of evvata, but not the former. In the page of 
pictorial illustration which faces it the whole is 
given with exact fidelity. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eattor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








